Clashing tides of Color — Lothrop Stoddard — 1935 
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PROLOGUE 
A WORLD IN DISINTEGRATION 
Our troubled times present an amazing paradox: a gigantic 
y of building up and tearing down; a simultancous 


civilisation. Having estab- 
lished its supremacy over those Western peoples who were 
its creators, it is now conquering the entire earth. From a 
material standpoint, its triumphant march athwart the globe 
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racial divisions been more pronounced. We get the con- 
tradictory spectacle of men talking one way and acting in 
quite another. The most eloquent appeals to self-interest 
seem to have no real effect upon conduct. 

Why? Internationalists are wont to lay it on ignorance, 
crass conservatism, and so forth. Yet, making due allowance 
for such matters, do they fully explain the world-wide scope 
of the stubborn resistance to anything like a genuine world- 
order? May there not exist other factors left out of the 
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dying, but it was not conscious of its own decease. 
age ies at was it, in a word, that was dying during those 
-* “1 days of June? Security, perhaps. . . . So the age of 
gen cg made no bow to posterity; composed no last will 


e ‘ oF estamcnt It did not know that it was about to die.” ? 


No More Certitudes! 


mental and spiritual shock of the Great War, coming 
unheralded like a bolt from the blue, was terrible. Only 
today do we begin to realise the range and depth of Ar- 
mageddon’s shattering effects in the realms of mind and 
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nalism, anyway? There is nothing really 
mm ‘about it. Nationalism is a state of mind; a belief, 
held by a number of i , that they a 
“nationality.” In short, it is a sense of belonging together as 
a nation. ie 

This “nation,” as visualised by its believers, is a people or 
community associated together and organised under one 


gether in a distinct terri 


hand, a state need not be 
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A WORLD IN DISINTEGRATION 
the triu Se 35 
cra aubborn rival, the old eons 
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Yet, in transformed world, Man remains practically 
unchanged: That is true even of the advanced races who 
veal lived through the whole transformative cycle produced 
“the new techniques they themselves created. It is truer 
wvy of other races on whom those changes have burst like 
their established order and strewing 

kage which must be cleared away be- 
is possible. Superficial Westernisation 
‘not deceive us. The deeper effects 
arely visible. The task of genuine 
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ex vertheless, it also was a true comity. Eu 
be Cat tholic, but it was still eae ohons 

wo (0 wued to share a common culture, this time hu- 
ity sprung from the Renaissance. Lastly, 

epic 10 ce disruptive theory of unlimited State sovercignty 
despite vated by Ma Macchiavelli and his successors, State action 
formula limited by effective restraints. Modern Europe, 
was: ge 1914; was run ona principle known as the 
ight eget Power. And, despite all the epithets hurled at it 
Base Yeats it was a principle, with distinct merits of its 
bate FeetaialY implied that a European comity existed, 

wo, was its normal condition, and that the common 
oe derived oe an orderly balance were paramount. 
bench wn to purepe's many wars retained a certain 
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P antiwhite revolt. By this time the y 
a“ dos fon a Great Power; the first colonial of td 
bec pe that status. Yet, despite her * political iho 
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white ae is stressed adi a noted British thinker 
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4mons themselves, but they did not dream that thei 
Ir col- 


ive world-supremacy could be seriously challenged. In 


then in a mili 
jeeds EUR WO a eri Ditanel 
Having partitioned pai the European Powers were p| 
ning # ition ina. In fact, some of them had bees 

en 


ratively eyeing Latin America despite the Monr 

New outlets for Europe's surplus Romaleeen Doc- 
markets for its surplus manufactures ie te 
jectives of a fierce and unrelenting quest. Seme 
Su 


Y €Xpansionist mood 


Se gor005 “Open Doo: 2? d 

os Vi r” stand in China, and the marvel- 

Bs of its export trade disclos 

Jous pre ee saa ed to Europe the pres- 

which apparently intended to have a voice in world-politics, 

and in world-economics as well. The revelation of Amer- 
jca’s business and industrial efficiency was especially distaste- 
ful, because ‘American goods had begun to invade Europe 
stself—hitherto the world’s undisputed workshop. Here, 
indeed, was a redoubtable competitor! 

The upshot of all this was a rapid growth of anti-Ameri- 
can sentiment. Europe’s traditional attitude towards Amer- 
ica had been one of uninformed indifference. The average 
European had viewed America as a fabulous land still 
argely tenanted by buffaloes and redskins. Remote and im- 
y civilis d, such a country did not enter seriously 


ated America, Europe now went to 
ended to overrate the significance of 
rena of world-affairs. Taking at 
boastful exuberance of a young 
rious war, European diplomats be- 
rican “imperialism” while Eu- 
on American 
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uxuries, Spain had neglected them and at the x 
erin period they consisted of little more hae the 
towns of Buenos Aires and Montevideo with a fey . 

sndent river-settlements. Their vast hinterlands of fertil 
prairie then harboured only wandering tribes of nongd 
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caste and race. Furtherm i 
Yoni of European blood. These a meu tae 
Se iy and were mostly of North European origi erie 
En glish, Scotch, and Irish gentlemen-adventurers, Zhai 
-, the War of Independence, settled down in a land so ne 
niscent of their own. Germans also came in considerable 
qumbers; settling especially in the colder south. Thus. the 
chilean upper classes, always pure white, became steadily 
more Nordic in ethnic character. The political and social 
results were unmistakeable. Chile rapidly evolved a stable 
‘ety, essentially oligarchic and consciously patterned on 
aristocratic England. Efficient, practical, and extremely pa- 
triotic, the Chilean oligarchs made their country at once the 
most stable and the most dynamic factor in Latin America. 
During the last two decades, to be sure, Chile’s political 
life has become more democratic. The oligarchic rule of 
the “Hundred Families” is becoming a thing of the past, 
and the broadening of political rights has involved consid- 
erable disturbance. Yet these clashes are essentially strug- 
gles between white parties; they have virtually no racial sig- 


th American coun- 
jans and 
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made for a unity of purpose and activity Which js hel 
to the country.” ° . i 
The reasons for the progressiveness of these three 

American countries are now clear. Climate is Of course 

important contributing factor, but the basic cause is yn 
questionably race. An American biologist who has made 
exhaustive researches into Latin America’s ethnic Problems 
thus sums up the matter: “These nations are the best ex. 
isting opportunities of observing what might have been the 
type of South American colonists’ descendants if the Causa. 


* 
* * 
What, then, were the effects produced by the meetin g of 
radically different human stocks upon Latin-American soil ? 


ts as well. The sudden clevation of rough adven- 
turers (often of humble ual oxigin) toa pinnacle of irre- 
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-4 Jittle except 8° in for politics a i : 
¢ a are properties, known as ae pene i 
gf » Pert this hacienda system presented the aspect of ‘ 
i feudalism, with inefficient (and often absentee) 
“ pite jandowners and equally inefficient, densely ignorant, 
phy sically decadent eae peons. Contrast the hacienda 
Pen with the upstanding squirearchy and peasantry of 
Chile, of with the self-respecting, well-to-do peasant-farm- 
ers of Costa Rica, upland Colombia, and other districts set- 
sled by 2 predominantly white population. In every instance, 
mic and social conditions closely parallel the racial 
The reason why the Indians of Latin America every- 
where sank to the status of wretched serfs was due, 
not solely to Spanish cruelty and oppression but also to the 
racial characteristics of the Indian himself. While the Span- 
ard tends to be a rather extreme individualist, the Indian 
functions primarily as a member of a tribal group. This 
trait is common to all branches of the Indian race. In the 
United States, for example, we have been trying for genera- 
tions to fit the Indian into the fabric of our civilisation, but 
in most cases we have Jamentably failed. When gradu- 
ated from a reservation and presented with a farm of his 
own, “Poor Lo” has usually mortgaged or sold it to buy 
whiskey. Money literally burns a hole in the Indian’s pock- 
et. Even our “oil-rich” Indians have often ended up 
paupers after a brief splurge of unlimited drinks and high- 


powered | automobiles. The Wheeler-Howard Bill, now 
pending in Congress, aims to save the Indian from poverty 
and ¢ -cradation by revivifying his tribal organisations and 
Siting these organic groups on lands held in common and 
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the scientific researches of biological and sociologica} 
cialists) the Latin-American whites can hardly be adi 
with entire blame for the decadence of their Indian nd 
tions, The root-cause of the trouble is the contact of two ; 
compatible human types with widely different tenner, 
ments and outlook on life. = 
The Indian’s instinctive social bent reached its logical 
fulfillment in the Inca Empire of Peru. This highest achiey 
ment of the Indian race was an extreme form of State So. 
cialism, wherein individual initiative was virtually non 
existent, independence of thought and action being me 
n among the masses, Yet this almost robot-like con- 


following blindly and willingly a routine existence carefully 


viously, this soci . 
ead ae system must have accorded with the Inca 
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appened in Peru typifie 
gelves as 2 ruling caste over a settled In iL 
a. ‘The Indian's immense conservatism, his invinene ee 
wom endered genuine adaptation to white civili ible in- 
‘ple. With incredible tenacity he clung to fee im- 
rays and showed a dull indifference to alien inubtation ] 
Only where the Church gathered the Indians into ae 
munal groups, as the Jesuits did in Paraguay, were the In- 
dians materially and spiritually contented. The reason is 
gbvious. Those “missions” faithfully reproduced the beney- 
olent communism of the Inca Empire, automatically im- 
posed by religious sanctions, which had worked so satisfac- 
Now thus far we have considered solely the economic, 
social, and cultural impacts of two wholly distinct racial 
types. The fact of race-mixture has been purposely left out 
of the equation; because all those mutual injuries would 
have been done, all those economic and social problems 
would have arisen even if the two races had kept physically 
distinct-—even though not one mestizo had ever been born. 
But we know that the two races did mix wholesale and 
that a large intermediate caste of mixed-bloods came into 
being. This, however, further complicated (and, in the 
main, worsened) an already unfortunate situation. For 
surely the interbreeding of such different human types 
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to pass on incompatibilities to the common 
ereby acquired a discordant heredity. 
here dealing with broad averages. 
ass numbering millions there must naturally 
le number of desirable variations. It is 
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out Latin America, the mestizos lack both the white ; 
initiative and the Indian’s solid poise, thus constituting a, 
essentially unstable element. 

This is notably true of the “cholos” of Bolivia, Ecuador 
and Peru. Says Doctor Harris: “One who obseryes the 
Cholos and Cholas, mestizo men and women, gathered at 
the market-place of La Paz on Sunday morning, and real. 
ises that in them he sees the results of two or three centuries 
of interbreeding, must despair of any great future for 4 
people who will be endowed with the inheritance which the 
Cholos have to transmit.” * Even the mestizos of Chile, the 
product of two unusually sound stocks, do not average well, 
Significantly termed rotos,’ the Chilean mixed-bloods “or. 
dinarily exhibit the pride of their Spanish ancestors and the 
dullness of the Araucanians.” ? 

The mestizo’s shortcomings are perhaps best shown by 
his failure to grasp the one big opportunity which was log- 
ically open to him. This was the formation of a stable, ef- 


American history. If the white-Indian cross had been a 
good one, the mestizos would inevitably have gravitated that 
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ains an ill-adj : 
er ac of th a A pi chronically dissatis- 
fi es 
tions of the white and Indian s ers 
Ls eal situation. But this is fete 
ce presence of a third racial factor differing radicall 
by hem both. The Negro multiplies Latin America’s ‘if 
ern in literally geometrical ratio; it renders the ae 
vies, not three-fold, but manifold. 
Petailed consideration of the Negro will be deferred until 
we come tO survey his African homeland and its problems. 
Yet it is obvious that the black race constitutes the least ad- 
+ of mankind. “No matter how much one 
a -_- some of the Negro’s individual traits, one must 
admit that his development of group traits is primitive and 
suggests mental development which is also primitive.” ” 
This essentially primitive being entered the New World 
asa slave, torn violently from his own surroundings and 
thrust in contact with conditions and races quite foreign to 
him. The Negro had obviously little or nothing positive to 
fact, the Negro, unlike the Indian, proved to 
be an eager imitator. Yet this imitation remained superfi- 


cial. Broadly speaking, it is fair to say that the transplanted 
Negroes of the New World have shown scant ability genu- 
inely to assimilate white civilisation. Whenever they have 

xcir own devices, as in Haiti or the jungle-bush 
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trolled by outside forces, is liable to engender 
ei and social Sete However, out of this etene 
por 1 nothing ©° erent OF positive is likely to develop: 
aainlys nothing of much more than local significance a 
Cc * 


* 
+ * 
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different is the situation in the great land 

very q from the southern frontier of the United sane 
gretchin gh co America, to the borders of Chile and 
cht tine. Here, we encounter a deep-going trend with 
es hing possibilities for the whole Western Saari: 
“here; even for the world balance-of-power and the future 


‘militant, aggressive movement. And its name is In- 
“ ri ae as the word implies, is the conscious resurgence 
nae ti > stoc ks overcome by the fiery onset of the 
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- and populate the land. We likewise saw 


hites were merely a ruling aristocracy, they 
Jess strong and capable. Finally, we noted 
ntented mestizo element, most of whom 
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Jess than 50,000 Indian allies. This i 
sid of oe alike nature of the native Ve es = 
“he conquest font a ae two decades of Mexican his 
oft ie dantly prove at the ferocious fighting strain scl 
ast anquistadorcs, however, were good ta 
. mers. 
gh 9 bloody revolts the Indians resigned Ge eee 
one inevitable. As usual, the Spaniards became a rulin 
ae od spread over the land a veneer of white Girls 
ie really touched the Indian masses, who with- 
me int themselves, clinging obstinately to their old ways 
‘ ely cherishing even their ancestral paganism under 


War of 


"Independence against Spain was in Mexico 
‘elsewhere in Latin America—a revolt of the 
orn against Spanish rule. The Indian con- 
1 to be effectively kept in his place. And all the sub- 
“revolutions of the last century were essentially 
abble between various white factions, including a grow- 
> number of lighter mestizos who were gradually ad- 
: the charme: | circle of the dominant race. 

inable broils not merely undermined white 
e led to grave national misfortunes. A 
n the United States was presently followed 
1est which might have been permanent if 
” Maximilian had not been forced 
de the Monroe Doctrine. 
rionary cyele was closed by the 
orfirio Diaz. Though a mestizo, 
nan. fF make Mexico 
in our 
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tocrats and known as cientificos," Diaz welcomed fo: 

and foreign capital, European and American 
mines, factories, large-scale commercialised agricul "Toads 
whole material paraphernali2 of modern civilige Me 
brought in pell-mell. ig 

There was just one thing wrong with i 

Indian masses did not get on well a most ene a: 
pening. But that did not stop Diaz. If the Indians ee re 
obstinate or stupid to adjust themselves willingly, the ee 
be coerced. The transformation of backward, halfie one 
Mexico into an up-to-date Western nation was a arate 
national necessity. Let the good work go on! 


ves profitably into the new scheme of things, 


his iron o glowered. Porfirio grew old; 
Ss Sere ution began. 


of a ruling caste: the ¢h inten. i ¢ overthrow 
order. Above all. it wac a. 0) ot, Sconomic and social 
rathleseneay ant . ask | ge ease accoun c ts for the 


crcly with which it was wage 
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d of the whi : 

me fierce hatre white man and his works. 

with ages the Spaniards!” was a favourite insurgent war. 
A paniards meant primarily the white Mexicans 
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jgners were plundered and killed who 
Sous aa upheaval went on through its varied me 
go this iy twenty years until the revolution-wrecked land 

for Bt present condition of relative stability, 

.-o'§ present ruling group are mostly mestizos and 
chat intermediate class rather than the full-blooded 
pepresent <pite a certain number of full-bloods in important 
Indians Nevertheless, a basic change has taken place. 
oficial ae ‘the former ascendancy of the whites been 
Not only Moken; the Mexican national attitude has radi 
fim Soruhae: kek ‘is today the popular cult. No longer 
s regard their country as a daughter of 
: Mexico’s Indian origins and hark 
ies of the Aztec and Mayan Em- 
RE Diego Rivera exalt the 
tadores as alien oppres- 


rely in blood but in culture and 
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to probably less than cent. : 

ther smack val too =i ig tage Sa have done 
With the whites definitely out of the Picture, 

probably occur in the relatively near future js What will 

lutionary struggle, this time between the Seine Tevo. 

and the Indian full-bloods. Despite present profesgcn 2” 

dem themselves vastly superior to the Indian masses Ga! 
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__o's revolutionary governments and the i 
and the strongly anti-clerical attitude Nersiieg 
the present ruling group, are well known. So far as 
ae mestizo rulers are concerned, this means little 
M than one phase of a readjustment in the relations of 
Ok and State which is going on in all white countries 
solidly Catholic where the extensive privileges of the 
ah are today decmed incompatible with a society 
en ant of religious differences and lay-minded rather than 

d State in Mexico is the 
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cent at the very time when the trade of Europe and the 
Finite States with those same countries was cither sta- 


Turning t Japan’s immigration achievements, we find 
that there are today some 250,000 Japanese settled in Latin 
erica. More than half of them are in Brazil, Peru and 
polivia ranking next as centres of Japanese colonisation— 
for that is what it has consistently been. The story of Japa- 
nese immigration to Brazil is an interesting one. The Bra- 
zilian Federal Government™ has long favoured the amal- 
gamation of all racial elements within its borders. It there- 
fore had no objection to Japanese immigrants. On the con- 
trary, it : them, provided they were healthy and 


opportunity. 
} ive immigrants were carefully selected and trained. 
They were then shipped in large groups to Brazil and set- 
tled mostly in agricultural colonies where everything was 
prepared for them. These colonies have been materially 
successful. Visitors testify to their neatness and efficiency. 
The Japanese have adapted themselves to climatic and other 
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CHAPTER V 
FRANCE AND THE BLACK POWER 


Tue position of France in Europe and in the contemporary 
world is one of the great perplexities of our time. There 
can be no hope either of re-establishing the comity of Ey, 
rope or of broadening it into a larger white-Western comity 
unless France has her proper place therein. Unfortunately, 
just what that place should be is something on which most 
Frenchmen differ markedly from most other people. 
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century after century, France maintained her | 
Depa se ina i 
come to set the tone of everything, from literature and diplo. 
macy to mistresses and perukes. Under Napoleon, French 
armies ranged from Portugal to Moscow and came Within 
an ace of bringing all Europe under France’s lasting sway 
The collapse of Napoleon’s Empire did not outwardly 
jeopardise French primacy in the larger sense. Though shorn 
of her extreme pretensions, France, down to 1870, was still 
unquestionably the leading power of Europe. Nevertheless, 
her traditional ascendancy was being rapidly undermined, 


the spread of nationalism throughout the Continent, the 
oalescence of Germans ani 
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Convinced as they are of the supreme excellence of 
civilisation, the French, far more than most Peoples, their 
mankind into two categories: themselves and others 
typical French attitude is strikingly like that of the A 
Greeks, who divided the world into Hellenes and 
In fact, among themselves, Frenchmen often refer to for. 
eigners collectively as les barbares. A foreigner in France 
is judged mainly by his ability to adopt French Ways and 
his enthusiasm for French culture. A good French accent is 
a most effective passport to social favour. It js deemed fair 
evidence that a barbarian js getting civilised; that another 


Ncient 


cultural conquest is being achieved, 
__ This desire to extend the realm of French civilisation mo. 


tvates Fr Policy toward its colonies and also toward 
—guesoons of rz “spread idea that the French have 
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stood midway between these two extremes. 
The French tired the innate superiority of the white race 
TH they intended to maintain white supremacy in their 
a put thicy were willing to take unto themselves 
ae De ptional individuals as had demonstrably assimi- 
Ged French culture and acquired a French type of mind; 
shus oting an assimilation, not of mere external super- 
fcialities, but of basic attitudes and ideals. 
This policy 4s clearly expressed in the official instructions 
of Colbert, Louis XIV’s great Colonial Minister, to the Gov- 
of New France or Canada. Therein, Colbert says: 
“Call the natives to a community of life with the French, 
but only after ‘nstructing them in the maxims of our re- 
ligion, and even in our manners, sO that they may ultimately 
of ours who migrate unto Canada, one and 
In oth as to be no hasty 
dians. Only the 
vely i 
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his is abundantly shown by official docum | 
Eat the Intendant of French San Domingo! rey “arly 
the Home Government: “I do not think that hes to 
whites to mulattresses, or of mulattoes to White wor 
would be good for the colony... . It is true thar thea 
bauchery of the Spaniards and Portuguese has brought them 
to alliances with such an impure stock; but I can also say 
that their colonies are abodes of abomination, vice, and filth, 
and that from these unions there has sprung a people 55 
wretched and so weak that an hundred of our buccaneers 
can put to rout a thousand of that canaille.” 

The Church authorities were of the same mind, for in 
1722, the Superior of Missions states in an official report 
that the increasin -fumbers of mulattoes is exposing the 

és errible punishment of those famous cities 
stroyed by the fire of Heaven, 


| a 
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4. The revolutionary watchword was: Liberty! 
sti Fraternity! The Jacobin rulers of ae 
of complete racial equality. Indeed, they aimed at 
ape (oe jg-revolution similar to that planned by Communists 
wi However, these revolutionary internationalists were 
wer Jess than three years. Their successors, despite lip- 
ae to we revolutionary S slogans, stressed French national in- 
above aught else. If the colour-line thenceforth be- 
cate oer it was largely because French thought even 
after the Revolution continued to be influenced by Rous- 
geau and the Encyclopedists, who asserted that men of all 
races could be formed in the same mould by training and 
education. Hence the idea that not merely exceptional in- 
dividuals but whole populations might be transformed 
into ae Frenchmen in every respect save the colour of 
wy kin, The extension of French power and culture, how- 
a. consideration. The scope and 
objective remained t the same. 
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i in North Africa, and later in Indo.cy: 
eee The motives were those prompting at sd 
tions to colonial expansion—new outlets for trade i 
lation. France was still the leading Power of Europe - 
traditional primacy had not yet been assailed, 

The disaster of 1870 transformed French colonial pc): 
In the hour of defeat and humiliation there came the j de 
of building up a great overseas empire which should re: 
nish the reservoir of man-power needed to accomplish 
France's European aims. Then began that intensive drive 
for African territory which brought almost the entire north. 
Western quarter of the Dark Continent under the Tricolour, 
This, added to her previous acquisitions, gave France a colo. 
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.« the closing decade of the nineteenth century, 

pt power to the fore in his aggressive colo- 
always RP’ Indeed, he himself avows what was in his mind, 
nial police . “In 1885 I was at Constantinople. 1 watched 
e iean's Black Guard march past. They were Sudanese 
«sent by the Khedive. As they passed, marching to 
ffes and clashing cymbals, I said to myself: “Here are 
the greats the invincible armies of the future! These men 


the opening years of the present century France was 
¥ es nimaed possession of West Africa and the Sa- 
hara by the general settlement of colonial disputes with 


rocco, the home of the best Arabo-Berber fighters in North 
‘Africa. These North African peoples, however, had to be 


y handled. They probably would not endure gen- 


ray APS 
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ese in particular, the author having had l 
oe commander of Senegalese troops, Mangis = ; 
“Tenacity in long struggles is one of the most ncludes. 
qualities in modern war, where battles may last ma ety 
The black man's lack of nerves renders him Any days, 
such fighting. ... The insouciance of the bac in 
fatalism are thus invaluable qualities. His and his 
his leader is unshakable. . . . pecially in HOR in 
the black excels, pouring forth his pent-up es shock, 
paired by any nervous depression. In future batt] Re 
primitive beings, for whom life counts so litt] lire 
youthful blood boils with such ardour, as thougt nn 
shed itself, will surely attain the old furi oh Bee 

While General Mang’ furie franpaise,”* 

n gin was advocating a great BI 
army, other French officers sought to develop tide Chae 
man-power into a great Yellow army. The leading spirit of 
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_ pheir bayonet charges were famous. A Ger- 
yillerY ee ‘ves us the following vivid description of the 


singly, at wide intervals. Feeling their 
They cms of a horrible cuttlefish. Eager, grasping, 
way? % claws of a mighty monster. Thus they rushed 
like flickering and sometimes disappearing in the cloud. 
closet dies and single limbs, now showing in the harsh 
now sinki in the shadows, came nearer and nearer. 
zie OWS ellows; their logelike, fat, black skulls wrapped 
in pieces of dirty rags. Showing their grinning tecth like 
thers, with their bellies drawn in and their necks 
pee bed forward. Some with bayonets on their rifles. Many 
armed only with knives. Monsters all, in their confused 


Jike dogs gone mad and cats 
burning lust for human blood, 
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ickly forged a network of alliances 

fee peel of German strength. An extrondiaal 
favourable status won by France on the battlefield Was cody 
fied in treaties which formed the charter of a League w 
membership was world-wide and which was Ostensibly th. 
basis of a new world-order. The French army and the 
French air-fleet were unrivalled. The vaults of the Bank 
of France bulged with gold, while French thrift piled up 
fresh capital. Apparently, an unbeatable combination, 

Yet France becomes increasingly ill at ease. Feverishly 
she girds her frontiers with the most stupendous bulwark. 
erected since the Great Wall of China. Plans for disarma- 
ment, for treaty revision, for any real change in the statu, 
quo leave her cold. Deaf alike to argument and entreaty, 
she monotonously iterates one word—security. 

__Security for and from what?—from unprovoked attack ? 

: rity for those traditional values so 


tit 
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even the Iidership no longer exist. oaks sagen gave 
oe tained adult nationhood and he opean peoples 
base the mildest tutelage. Both G at the prospect of 
Jong since ceased to be spprabhicalare and Italy have 
ever more insistently in the OREN. Russia 

the far horizon, rise America and the os And, upon 

in the days of France’s pristine gl ape which, 
come into being: Europe is no ee ad not effectively 
affairs. The past does not Sem the focal point of 

Yet there stands France: wedded th 
her nationhood and her specialised oe = bas ise 
al her traditions, her faith. culture; strong INS 
is is the i : 

turbations of ee nue onal all: che:current PF 
there can ine cenoloe ci ali 2a pees te solved 
Bean can: comity, And of sich 2 ee 
are Rey ae rere Speed sign. Whatever the tem 5 < 
Spa ieenoral déadio : porary diplo- 
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‘lions; she is a country of one hun Pa 
OS alkanol, General Mangin, the nina 
advocate of the Black Power, echoed Poincaré almost 
for word, and went on to assert that this Power was thet 
instrument by which France's expansion in the world ,.: 
be furthered. These are merely two outstanding j might 
of what seems to be the prevailing attitude in France to3. 

Just what does this mean? Such statements imply Be: 
simply an effective political structure composed of diverse 
elements but a real union bound together by common sen. 
timents and ideas. Does such a union today exist between 
France and its far-flung colonial empire? Or, if not yet ac. 
tually realised, is it definitely in the making? 

Let us analyse this French colonial empire a bit in detail, 

Surely M. Poincaré could not seriously have included 


Indo-China in his prospective synthesis. Even the most ar. 
dent “assimilationists” know in their heart of hearts that 
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; js about 12,000,000." Of this, a trifle over 

cal PO Europeans, mostly concentrated in Algeria; 
9. oe European population three-fourths are French 

and Of he 11,000,000 natives are basically Berbers—a 
oie nt white” stock, considerably mixed with 
Mediter abs, and in the towns at least slightly tinged with 


Racially, therefore, Frenchmen and Berbers do not stand 
far apart. The great barrier to fusion is religion. These 
very |” Africans are Moslems, and Islam is not merely a faith 
but also a culture and way of life profoundly different from 
rhat of the Western world. It is a noteworthy fact that 
whereas in 4. Islam is being disrupted by Western ideas, 
in Africa Islam seems to be the nucleus around which is 
growing @ nationalistic movement embracing all these North 
ican peoples. At any rate, despite their best efforts, the 
French have thus far had scant success in Gallicising the 
‘North Africans. Only a small minority can be considered as 
: ¢ French. 


* ™ ese 
real 


con- 
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at best, a superficial Veneer of w 
ee i. old trading settlements of the en Way, 
French hands, do we find a black or mulatto élite x, ni in 
imbibed some measure of French culture and declares” hay 
to be French. itselg 

The southernmost extension of French Africa is the 
area.” As yet, it is of scant importance. Largely hao 
rain-forest, its relatively small population of Pica} 


a decidedly low or even degenerate Negro type. Some tribe 
are rapidly dying out, chiefly because of new diseases, alco. 
holism, and other imported vices, 
Such are the bases upon which the grandiose structure of 
France” is to be reared. The goal is clear en 
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__.. markedly from that of any other Western na- 
oi coc jmperialist ideal is anaduhsty tee 
fio®. indigenous cultural developments; it definitely vetoes 
10 all me not only towards independence but even towards 
ey, a Trence comes Bist lasts ack alle 

oa asa competent English writer well says: “The basic 
rime: both in theory and practice, is the propagation of 
* tigation and the French language on as wide a 
vue possible. The touchstone of every administrative 
“| is, how far it will advance or retard assimilation to 

5 8 -c. The question of the ethnic type of the future French 
subject is subordinated to the desire for numerical strength, 
suitability of the kind of education prescribed for Afri- 
cans to the question whether it will assist the economical 
and rapid development of this Greater France. The bene- 
fts of French medicine are, in a word, conferred on both 
Berber and Negro, not only or even primarily for the sake 
mares political reasons. The same motive 
nt and selection of officials... . La 


7. 
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gardless of their racial origins, into a single 
accept our speech as their common languages yy 8° wit 
mon relationship will gradually produce 4 Unified Com, 
And such views are not confined to “imperialistic» Will 


France; they permeate all shades of political opin 


edge that the future of our race is secure.” 


Out of more or less thoroughly Gallicised Elites, white 
colonists, and their progeny, it is hoped fairly soon to de. 


rally enjoy high favour and special Privileges. The new 
visages “miscegenation on a vast scale . .. in 
is frankly welcomed, espe. 


nee 


| ‘t Eaten oul, 
| ae ewe epee 
and we practise this policy patiently and con- 


an ly. | ; alwa ys keep alight these magnificent s of 
ane — and high hope, Dear Little oe the 
fie Atlantic! Martinique is a prodigious f foreshadow- 


ig of OUF 
departut towards the Greater France; towards the French 
<P -ee—la Patrie nenve, aux mille mamelles, l'avenir clair, 
J x enfants, la force, l'argent facile, l’espoir!”® 
“The reconciling lines just quoted have been purposely left 
«> the origina | French, so that their almost untrans translatable 
ay be duly appreciated, together with the 
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at all times in France, And a lar ; 
ome colonials are Senegalese or other Negros tion of 
more, since the war, many’ discharged colonia] soldien 
cluding some Indo-Chinese) haye Femained j, P (in. 
There is also a certain amount of immigration in Re 


from the colonies. This miscellaneous Collection of Bert 
Arabs, Negroes, Malagasy, and Orientals tends to Rs 
the port-towns, the large cities, and the big industria} cee 
tres. There it falls naturally into ranks of low-paig ‘ 


the Ancient World Cloaca Gentium—The 
_, These ominou Portents 
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the situation. “Recently,” he writes, “I had occa- 
phos it Stasboures to the liberation of which so many 
“gon © Ye the youth of France gave their lives. On a sunny 
yee Morning - - + aM attempted short-cut back to my 
gunda | me within a hundred yards of a street in which 
bone was being enacted: under the summer sun long 
this 8° og. Negroes; hundreds of them, were lining up in 


queues fashion outside the doors of certain houses. From 
order fe ‘a few Negroes emerged from those houses, a 


A tume 

ti gore admitted and the doors were closed—those outside 
patiently iting their turn. Through this street wandered 

ialsatian children, girls and boys, watching a spectacle 

= after all, must be an inevitable incident of the age in 

eh the new Africa comes to the aid of old France. For 
‘those houses outside the doors of which the Negroes were 
waiting, were brothels, and inside were white girls, the Lib- 
| a : Daughters of France.” 15 


effects of such occurrences upon the maintenance 


and authority in the colonies seem to be 
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| cach was rising from the English 

oe 

Po) cements of Premier Poincaré and other 
‘The proprenchmen evoked British replies of a most un- 


; character. General Mangin’s rem 
a ae ed as a text for the ce ee 
ready ding organ of British Liberalism: 
ee Sal Mangin made a speech at Strasburg on Sunday 
; ig grim reading for Europe. . . - It does not need 
imagina 


be brought Upon Europe if Eu 


‘a civilisation even more desperately retrograde than a Eu- 
ope armed to the teeth. White conscription would mean a 
Europe without hope, but black conscription would mean 


out self-respect. France is proud, and justly 
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plate a war in which the manhood of 
mostly blacks, will fight in Europe again go Dative, 
ples. They do not concern themselves : hite peo” 
speculations about the 


of white man and black in Africa itself. But the ns 
they have used will go echoing down Phrase that 
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. porn of the ‘equality’ with the white race which 
ogee earned in the wineshop and the brothel. Alike 

and in Africa, the white man will pay dearly, 


20 


days 
one wae Be 
one thing is clear: the grandiose imperialist concept of a 
France is an experiment fraught with such diffi- 

Gites and dangers that it can be justified only by a rea- 
sable pros’ of success. We have already analysed its 

| material bases and have heard the pleas of its advocates 
stay have caught the popula cr 

rion, not very numerous, but intellectually formidable 
hecause possessed of knowledge and practical experience in 
colonial problems Their criticisms are unsparing- They 


condemn ademn both “assimila tionism” and the Black Power mili- 
lesewi as alike dangerous and unsound. 

begin with, these opposition yoices deplore from every 

x influx nial elements into France. 


coloured 
» to 
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» such a policy is absurd when We reali 
sates Africa is today under-populated. So the nt Equa, 
gmc and political objections arse with rete, 
labour as to Negro troops brought to France, The ata 
ought to stop this immigration,” 22 

Here is a forecast of highly unpleasant Politica] and 
results of wholesale cantonning of coloured troops 
French soil: “We already have mixed &arrisons jn tome 
he tree Ve shall have more’ of them; and Somer 
the troops will be exclusively black... . What js likely to 
happen if serious strikes or Political disorders OCCUF in oy, 

Cities? The troops will be called out; and should these 

shall t 


ion is to 


'y from anarchy and 


Tepe 
ane 
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the coloured race is swept up in a cyclone of mili- 
bower “hich we are the centre. They sent 850,000 of 
heir young men to fight militarism in Eu- 
a and the survivors brought back the infection to their 

ve land. Before the ek ypctriea soldiers lived with 
“families, except when a y upon military 
ei Today these men languish for years i in oie 
racks and cantonments far away in France.” 

Even more sweeping is the following condemnation of 
the Black Power idea: “A huge native army is one of our 
favourite utopias. It is especially absurd when we persist in 
yelieving ; that we can have both it and a rapid economic 

develop nt of our colonies. True, during the War we raised 
| tape cal ial armies, and this has become our permanent 

y ee eS of ours has a very 


furnish good moldiets 
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n even before the end of the Gr 
35 Bs nich foolishness. Therefore, to Hot * To. 
soldiers wholesale when we cannot afford the Pigs 
equipment to arm even the bulk of our own Feservists y 
be not only useless, but harmful to the national defence 4 
would also be very dangerous to the Colonies. Tk 
“Here is the economic danger: With blacks as with 
whites, the man taken away from the land does not 
to it. They drift to the cities. The more Native soldiers 
called to the colours, the fewer labourers left in the fields, 
“Here is the military danger: Native soldiers who have 
served in Europe and been treated as equals, on the; return 
home have lost that spirit of submission which alone can 
assure the dominion of a handful of whites over the native 
masses. Every black or yellow man thus returned from 
Europ tends to be an agent of revolt. To recruit a great 
therefore to prepare the revolt of our colonies, 
should, maintain a small, high-grade colo. 
for colonial service; and 
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fucianists, Buddhists, with social forms so g; 
those of Europeans, will not surely endure? : Wnt ag 


since peoples are irreducible, and since such 

beyond all hope of even partial assimilation, he les are 

best policy: that which stands self-condemned o, thas Our 
in. 


dicated by the law of nature ?” *8 


important colonial Power, 

policy consists in regarding alien peoples objective] 

lysing their peculiar temperaments and Ways of life Be 
‘clop t line of evolution, 

Above all, this policy neither seeks to stifle their individy. 


th of self-govern. 


yey without these artificial aids, the Negro 
Ree yd surely reassert itself, and a reversion to type 
an aversion to assimilation with Europe, and 
or". territorics in which development is on 
the. Sines Will be more likely to react in this sense upon 
africa? 04 French territory than it is to affect them. If, 
, oallicss aero y outcome of the French policy is likely to be 
Be ras ok the Alcican: type and the Aiiean 
the policy would seem to be based on sound sense; for it 
ne the inevitable, and going as it does with the 
recoe” african aspiration it is more likely to place our 
jarions with the African peoples on a permanently better 
. 9 20 
footing qualified analyst points out not only political and 
ental difficulties, but likewise economic shortcomings, all 
t which tend to make France’s colonial empire a constant 
spon her resources and indicate ultimate failure. Says 


Jes Sarolea: 
STEss 


1¢ settlement of a country’s sur- 
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foreign policy. ... The third French 2 
res deaines eventually to follow the Eitia. \ om. 
the first two, and will have been only an interesting of 
cal and military experiment. It will have been inpeote 
costly in blood and treasure. It will have deflected the whee 
course of French foreign policy. And yet it wil] Not be 
permanent achievement.” *° a 

We have analysed the prevailing French attitude tow. 
their position in Europe and in the world. We have lik atd 
surveyed plans and methods for a Greater France intended 
both to buttress a present European hegemony and to oes 


stitute a vast yet tight-welded empire on the Roman ; 
perial model. ee 


FASCIST HYPER-NATIONALISMS 


‘1s to which flesh is heir is that known as hype: 

Ont This abnormal state consists in an een 

some part or organ of the body. The abnormality is not 

asic, as in a malignant growth like cancer; it is rather an 
“excessive development of something which, in itself, is quite 
‘patural. Hypertrophy usually arises from an unbalanced 


condition of the entire body and is thus an effect of some 


‘Though the parallel between society and a living organ- 
is rhe 
1 and social 
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Perhaps the sharpest contrast between Communi oy 
Fascism is in their respective philosophical attitudes, Cone 
munism, as already remarked, is rigidly dogmatic, No 
medizval Schoolmen were more bound by Scriptural texts 
and pronouncements of the Church Fathers than strict 
Communists are by the gospel of Marx, the glosses of Lenin, 
and the doctrine of economic determinism. 

Fascism, on the other hand, tends philosophically towards 
realistic experimentation. In Italy, especially, Fascism pro- 
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prow lack of thought, but to a deal of high- 
jy BA gs that Liberty was roughly cast down from 
hom etal because, in Fascist eyes, she and certain other 


pul Jit ey Fascist thinkers view our times. In theie 
Let Phe world has long been going on the wrong track 
opinio® + ince the days of Rousseau and his fellows. For 
Ba cy and more, say Fascists, we moderns have 
the Pas * reasingly obsessed by theoretical abstractions con- 
into phrases or single words which we have set up 
on and to which we have superstitiously bowed down. 
pele of our present-day idols. Their names are 
Consider some of our pres ‘enable Ri Parlia- 
pemocracy, Liberty, Equality, Inalienable Rights, F 


? In themselves, say Fas- 

What do they really mean? In themselves, 
ae he mean nothing. Theoretical abstractions that they 
are, they have no concrete significance. Yet ne! 


wa Pay oe ee 
arent ,erm Ter 


spled with the word ‘Duties') Sweep theye ¢. 

leis Ape centers along with the other fallen SS va 
the past! Thus, and thus only, may we clear our + fa C 
free our common sense, and regain the path of true ogre 
Such is the uncompromising “pragmatism” of Fascign | 
a fierce revolt against precedent, formal logic, inal a. 
thority, and phrase-worship of every Kind. To be fe, the 
Fascists do not hesitate to use such things for p; opagandis, 
purposes; to arouse popular enthusiasm and subdue the ¢-1;. 


passions of the crowd. But they do it with the tongue in. 
the check, and this cynical disregard of consistency js, after 
all, another proof of their thoroughgoing realis : 

By understanding the Fascist attitude of mind, we can 
better comprehend the inwardness of Fascist policies. Fas. 
cist programs, whether in Italy, Germany, or elsewhere, have 
often been criticised for their vagueness, and even more for 
the apparent contradictions between some of their proposals, 
The inference is, of course, that the movements themselves 
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spanish thinker, Ortega y Gasset, clearly analyses 

The“ chared by Fascists and Communists. “Any one,” 

this PIM Cin observe that in Europe, for some years past, 

he WHEE es have begun to happen. . . . Under both 

Bn 1 and Fascism there appears for the first time in 
a 


‘type of man who does not want to give reasons or 
godt right, but who simply shows himself resolved to im- 
to his opinions. This is the new thing: the right not to 
ae reasonable; the ‘reason of unreason.’... The ‘new thing’ 
s -. ‘tg have done with discussions,’ and detestation 
s for all forms of intercommunion which imply 
the acceptance of objective standards, ranging from con- 
versation to Parliament, and taking in science. This means 
that there is a renunciation of the common life based on 
culture, which is subject to standards, and a return to the 
common life of barbarism. All the normal processes are 
uppressed in order to arrive at the imposition of what is 
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te i a 
yse ° ‘they are masters of all the means of death and 
the colours a ree minds ae completely fash- 
destru the ideology € masters; are fanatics for 
jgned in te Wie party; they hate what they have been 
ene thee enemy; they are inspired for the coming war. 
“Like the Church, the dictators offer youth a religion. If 
not of love, then one of hatred. Hate your neighbour. He 
: enemy; he plots against you; he prepares war against 
re make ready; the day is coming; we will conquer 
iq the name of Saint Benito or Saint Lenin! ... 

“Religion of hatred and militarisation are welded in Rus- 
ga and in Italy... . In Italy, the young become braggarts 
and bullies; they are actually taught the nobility of violence, 
while the Church strives to continue its preaching of humil- 

ity. But Musso! ~ if repares an army equal to that of France 
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‘, action its prompt ndor 
| gi HN zi coup, a leading ees te The very day 
afte ocgamh the Popolo d'Italia, to tha ee eared in Musso- 
be sure the need for crt ie The editorial, 
ik on to Say that summary apace pees ss action, but it 
Nazi vernment’s “revolutionary 11 were within the 
mented approvingly that “the hile rights,” and it com- 
g situation is an excellent example x oe end to such 
concluded with the statement a POWs The editorial 
ysually be carried out onl t while executions should 
are “exceptional coaiions ie authority of courts, there 
has the right to He dae individual servant of 
: ter justice with his trigger- 


finger.” 
We are thus confronted with a se 

is officiall political phi 

sec ce Een ee Emery 

h is sympathetically regarded by large numbers of per- 
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_ and to its deliberate withholding of food in short- 


on districts ; - 
cop dst” Chamberlin, the government's idea was ap- 
Acco! each the peasants a lesson.” In these districts 
parent were there still many obdurate Kulaks, but even 
ot sllectivi ts were half-hearted and did not 
the €0 they should. So no food at all was given the 
ae ulaks, while backsliding collective farms were 
granted relief on a scale so inadequate as to cause the loss 
of countless lives. 
" ‘This deliberate starvation policy was pithily summarised 
_Drecident Kalinin, the official head of Soviet Russia, when 
he stated in a party address: “The collective farmers this 
have passed through a good school. For some, this 


school was quite ruthless.” 
“There, in a nutshell, you have the philosophy of liqui- 
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_m has let loose an evil spirit quite as formidable 
tat Pine which it xorciscd, . 
as Oem ty i this true of Continental Europe, Our survey 
Espoo *, historical background revealed the growth of a 
a that was the root-cause of the Great War 
which Europe's tra itional comity was shattered. Long 
by 1914s Europe’s many peoples were stressing their re- 
spective differences to a degree so unwarranted by basic like- 
nesses in blood, jdeals, and culture that the disruptive factor 
could even then be justly termed hyper-nationalism. 
The Great War and its aftermath immeasurably worsened 
an already bad situation. But Fascism has still further in- 
famed nationalistic passions until they have attained a fa- 


. . 
ssity which virtually knows no bounds. 
Sigisa er en one, ee .. eens Bey Seep eeu ey be 
. “ser ,er-nationanus ne 
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clearly contrasted by Christopher p_ | 
opine he writes, “we have had nationalism and 
nationalism, but no third alternative, Socialism, bias g 
appeal on international class-consciousness—on theca 


interests which unite the proletariat of tess 

eit their exploiters. The nationalist, on the cae 
feels, as Wyndham Lewis puts it in his recent book on s 
ler: ‘The fact that a man is a sorter at the POst-office or a 
metal-worker is not of such importance as that he is Eng. 
lish, German, French, or Chinese. Take a Chinese metal. 
worker and a German metal-worker, for instance. The fact 
that both were metal-workers would not be so important as 
that the essential nature of one came out of all the past of 

nina, and the essential nature of the other came out of all 
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our own survey. Only, instead of confining 
se roe PERN have regarded the prob- 
its larger aspect by 1n uding the outlying portions 

i As Aung white rack ag de 
oe pol fore e broken links, first in distracted 
Peds "and then to extend the regenerative process so as to 
i a cos wn into an effective White-Western 
) i seetnninn rennin 


CHAPTER VII 
A TRUE COMITY OF THE WE: ¢ 
Can ATTAINED? WEST BE 


Suortiy after the Versailles Conference a German thinker, 
SE ee cool saidieaas ee 
evitably entailed catastrophic misfortunes on a planetary 
scale, dedicated the rest of his life to travel and stud, 
throughout the globe, in order to try to grasp the meaning 
of current events from a truly world point of view. 

After ten years of constant wandering, the expected crisis 
ee arrive in pe soe of the Great Depression. When, by 
the close of 1930, the Depression was Koo us oe 
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a have been as mistaken as the poli- 
tito not believe there is any set formula or any one text 
will bri salvation. I believe that one must learn the 
oat eat parallelogram of forces which determines our 
ene of development. Therefore my new wanderings will 
on mae da because their end is 
<hrouded in mist.” 1 
No profounder judgment on our strange transition epoch 
anywhere been penned. This wise observer portrays the 
complexity of the problem, stresses the presence of spiritual 
as well as material factors, and emphasises the need of in- 
cluding all factors as the prelude to correct evaluation and 
genuine understanding. 
The necessity of making due allowance for non-material 
Jements car not be exaggerated, because it is just these which 
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the fate of nations and profoundly alter the course of i® 


is characteristic of our machine age that proposed «1. 
Bee of its problems usually imply an essentially ma ‘ly. 
istic end attained by mechanistic means. We have eae 
nearly all internationalist thinking today envisages as its uli. 

mate goal a cosmopolitan World-State run on an hesense 
basis and subordinating everything to economic considera. 
tions. This is true both of “liberal” internationalists like 
H. G. Wells and of Communist internationalism, which is 
the most materialistic form of all. We should keep this in. 
tellectual trend in mind when considering attempts to 
remedy current ills, either internationally by the League of 
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simonds is, of course, no League enthusiast. But 

some friends say substantially the same thing. Ray- 
is * Leslie Buell points out that “the success of the League 
ded upon the development in each country of strong 

depen movements which would support the ideals of in- 
Pr poe co-operation; such movements had not come into 
existence bY the fall of 1933. .. . The real trouble thus lay, 
not in the League itself, but in the spirit which animated 
its leading members, and in the character of world society.” * 
Furthermore, this nationalistic spirit was no post-war de- 
yelopment; it permeated the League from its very inception, 
ided over its birth, and shaped its growth. The Covenant 
was tied to and predicated upon the Versailles Treaties 
which became the law of Europe—a law which League 
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hould realise that the League is a piece of political 
gh Fee which functions, not of itself, but by virtue of 
ascher generated by its members and by the spirit of the 


ag she same 
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oa arbitration is an excellent instance of the way in 
which loose thinking may give rise to deplorable (and 
-rilous) illusions. In certain respects, unals like the 
World Court can and ) 
are well fitted to handle that extensive category of cases 
schere the interests of private individuals or groups are con- 
cerned, together with conflicts of domestic law or practice in 
matters like citizenship, marriage, and divorce, or commer- 
--) and financial regulations. Such things, though separately 

unimportant, collectively cause chronic friction which some- 
+ ¢herefore. international tribuna 5 can unl iestion- 


[aie 
pu 


judicial procedure could be applied to such cases> yp 
jes ce, “arbitrate” the problem of Orienta “Gmc ees 
Or how adjudicate “a place in the sun”?# ston 
All these institutions are thus mechanisms whip — 
minimise friction and smooth contacts between , lations 1 
which cannot, of themselves, transform the general ms 
situation. They certainly offer no short-cuts to ¢ heen: 
ment of major international issues dependent upon a wos, 
wide process of evolution. When, for example, the econom;. 
and social changes wrought by the spread of our civilisatie 
hence created a closer approximation of attitudes and aspi. 
rations, the basis for a real world-opinion will have been 
laid, and upon that foundation a structure of international 
government can possibly be reared. That, however, will be 
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; erful and effectively federated, flanked 
ges ie Thartied Europe to east and west. These 
organise bouts were the U. S. S. R. and the U. S. A. 

europeans this was a situation as disquicting as it was 
a uPfour centuries Europe had expanded at will 
Bore abe was faced with, A possibility of being squeezed 

two sides by formidable entities which, though not 
pally alien, were certainly more dissimilar from Europeans 
than Europeans were from one another. The shock of this 
| began to stir in many minds memories of that 

al comity of Europe which had been well-nigh for- 

“een in the tumult of internecine rivalries and broils. Like 
an electric shock, indeed, it bids fair to galvanise into new 
life an almost moribund Europeanism, thereby reversing 
the disruptive trend toward hyper-nationalism by remind- 
ing s that they are joint heirs of a common culture 
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ne wishes to Save Europe. Russia would conquer it; 


v, would buy 3 : sf 

amen | the Scylla of Russian military dictatorship and 
Boa ae is of American financial dictatorship lies but a 
row Path snrongh the wedi: ea ae 
-help th ¢ welding of Europe into a 

and res omic unit... . zi aenee 
eae ether an ideal remains an Utopia or becomes a reality 
wally depends upon the number and the vigour of its 
So long as thousands believe in Pan-Europa, it 
i an Utopia; when millions believe in it, it will be a political 
| : when a hundred millions believe in it, it will be 
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Wine GAC, dered, itis not strange that the Gallic 
All of the federative project championed by Briand and 


ee oe a ber lands a ut coe more Fick 
Sox for European. begemnony: And internationalists were 
quite as js unfavourable. Although the projected European 

was to be within the League framework, the idea 
did not sit well at Geneva. An eminent League spokesman, 

de Madariaga, asserted that it might “imperil the 
League's very foundations. The League must remain a uni- 


Barely h bad it bese en when the Great Depression ex- 
nalistic passions, political gods: coon to a new 


a eae 
, pee 


If, however, we change our mental focus and seck 1. 
marily a Europe regenerated culturally and spirj nal Be 
field of vision automatically widens until it includes all par 


ples, no matter how geographically remote, who truly she 
in Europe’s idealistic and cultural heritage, In other wordy 
we glimpse the ideal of a larger white-Western. comity in, 
which the peoples of Continental Europe, the British ¢ se 
monwealth of Nations, the United States, and the genuinely 

Westernised portions of Latin-America will all partake jn 

a true symbiosis or common life; will all gravitate about 
the sun of a common civilisation. This would repeat on an 
enlarged scale the process which we Saw was normal to 
before the trend toward disintegration and disrup- 
in. Only one former member of the European con- 
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roman persons the bare idea of such developments may 


. of an epoch wherein material forces will no 
the ape largely unfettered; where the human mind 
ape : will assume control over mere things. 

*"* 

We have already noted many complications due to our 
mechanistic civilisation and we shall encounter many more 
when we survey its impacts upon Asia and Africa. Having 

the close of our survey of the Western world, this 

seems a fitting moment to seck the basic reason why our 

present epoch is so materialistic and also why we may hope 
that a more spiritual age is at hand. 

The predominantly materialistic character of our times is 

due neither to human wickedness nor to some chance men- 
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“ve process seemed, on the surface, to be con- 

S ve z 
‘This adapt wholly with material aspects. Actually, the 
cerned I er of our civilisation called for idealistic 
changed ons no less sweeping. These were neglected because 
adap cessity was not so compellingly self-evident. Indeed, 
their ces gistinctly attached to his traditional idealistic outfit, 
man "pad fairly served the requirements of his simpler past. 

Therefore modern man concentrated intensively, exclusively, 

*, materialistic problems, feeling that he could thus con- 

ea because he believed that he already possessed an 
idealistic equipment adequate to support the immense new 
jal superstructure that he was raising. 

Unfortunately, this was but partly true. Transformed ma- 
terial conditions req ired corresponding idealistic modifica- 
tions. Unhappily, also, what had at first been merely a 
means to an end tended to become an end in itself. Losing 
sight of his ancestral idealisms, modern man evolved a thor- 

oughly materialistic philosophy. The result was a warped, 
one-sided development which increasingly betrayed its lack 
; Pee sOrtion. Th. t th at_ man was much 
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ec devoted largely to the th; = | 
ee ee to the coming of a mings = ing 
spiritual and cultural age. i 
By “spirituality” we most emphatically do not Mean » 
thing like the fatalistic mysticism of the old Orient, a 
dynamic civilisation gives us scant ume or inclination tei 
down passively and await the happening of—what may ae 
pen. Nor do Occidentals normally seek to Plunge them, 
selves into mystic ecstasies through Yoga tricks like breath, 
ing exercises or prolonged contemplation of one’s navel, 
The East itself is fast abandoning such Practices. The West 
will hardly pick up what the Orient js discarding. | 
No. Mysticism is not the way to a better-balanced life. 
Modern Western man is the joint product of the Christian 
tradition and the new scientific spirit. And neither true 
istianity nor true science offers any real obstacle to 4 
harmonious blend of the spiritual and temporal that may 
best be described as enlightened realism—a broad appre- 
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ie may discard his benevolence overnight, and the _ADdey 
a woman or by an upset in his stion, Na 
Eastern history is, in fact, largely a record of sud, te 
erings and equally sudden declines. A strong, able ma. We 
his way to power in a period of confusion and deca,“ 
must be strong and able, or he would Not defeat cauts 
rivals likewise secking the coveted prize. Once Bhi the 
throne, his energy and ability work wonders, J : knows 
the rough-and-ready way of getting things done. 
While the master lives, matters may go well, But the 
master dies and is succeeded by his harem-bred son, who is 
not apt to look after things as did his father. And aS soon 
as the master’s eye wavers, things begin to go to Pieces, 
How can it be otherwise? His father built up no govern. 
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this attitude by recording the death of millions millions ae, 
famine, flood, or pestilence: with the same serene a ee 
ment as when they hots plant blight or an epidem;. . 


Such education as existed in the old Cricas wie eo 
credibly formal nature. The traditional system, from pe 
rocco to China, was mainly a memorising of acta 
sacred texts combined with exercises of religious devoti.. 
The Mohammedan or Hindu student spent long years recit 
ing to his master (a “holy man ") interminable passages 
from books which, being written in classic Arabic or San 
skrit, were unintelligible to him, so that he usually did not. 
understand a word of what he was saying. No more dead- 
ening system for the intellect could possibly have been de- 
oe ee os eae nonsense. oo part of the 
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of change in human activity and relations takes » a 
tancously over wide arcas. Stand at the corner of > . 
Road and the Bund in Shanghai. Here passes a laden ing 


are cheaper, sweating in the summer heat, strain; 
loins; here passes a rickshaw coolie rapidly carrying . 
from house to office; here rides a stockbroker in = 
motor vehicle; overhead flies an airplane ‘carrying tp 


airplane civilisation of the West. That is much oe 
fied. China is all civilisations at once, all changes at once, al] 
forms of human evolution and revolution at once.”* 
Here is a description of the same process at work in India; 
a description, be it noted, penned nearly a quarter of a cen. 
tury ago. Yet even in those pre-war days, the revolutionary 
nature of India’s Westernisation was clear. Says this Brit. 
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though chiefly ¢ : & 


* Haway by the desire for better wages. In short, economic 
motives have suddenly and partially intruded themselves 
jnto the realm of primitive morality. And, if we turn to city 


in neither case has the mixture been harmonious or the 
fusion complete. Indeed, the two orders are too unrelated, 


“India, then, is in a state of Soramic revolution through- 
complex society. The 
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such development. And what are the consequences me) 


social condition is being dissolved. The Br. 
longer priests. The ryot is no longer bound to aoe 
banya is no longer the sole purveyor of capital, Te “he 
weaver is threatened with extinction, and the brass. d 
can no longer ply his craft. Think of the dislocatig ™* 
this sudden change has brought about; of the any Why 
can no longer follow their ancestral vocations; of 

san is ered ce: ober 
and you will understand what is the chief Motive-power 

political unrest. It is small wonder. The wonder is at 
unrest has been no greater than it is. Had India not 

an Asiatic country, she would have been in fierce revolution 

Appalled at the chaotic turmoil of this transition stage 
and fearful of its ultimate, ae au ni horit y of staunch 
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ud our Western Renaissance. 
epnobled life in a rather hard, matter-of-fact spirit and 
pis -- reasons: because they have realised that 


they vel ening. You do not love chicken-pox, but you 


present-d2Y Turkey in their drastic Westernisation of that 
oficial yolume called The Book of Mustapha Kemal. Its 
spain thesis is that the old mentality of the Turkish people, 
shaped by the Koran and Arabic influences, should be sum- 
marily scra and replaced by the modern European 
tality. “We have tried,” says the author, “to compromise 
between the two, but this has proved impossible. That is 
why previous reform movements in Turkey failed; they 
hy previous red and the new, and the upshot was chaos 
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; omic changes alone are ye ; . 

with er the heaviest pressure a Weegee Why, 
, it proved so hard for Oriental artisans and peation, 
has eir traditional methods? Because shop-keeper aoe 
to alter < tetoa basic Ak s¢ not merely a 
change in technic a difference in outlook on 
fife is involved. The life of the old Orient, though there 
as much want and hardship, was an easy-going life, with 
mally no thought of such matters as time, efficiency, out- 
put, and “turnover.” The merchant sat crosslegged in his 
jittle booth amid his small stock of wares, passively waiting 
for trade, chaffering interminably with his customers, an- 
noyed rather than pleased if brisk business came his way. 
The artisan usually worked by and for himself, keeping his 
own hours and knocking off whenever he chose. The peas- 


ant arose with the dawn, but around noon he and his ani- 


long nap and slept until, in the cool of 
awoke, stretched themselves, and, com- 


tney aw’ 
eames. 9 
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most difficult tasks of Mustapha Kema} 
Veajaes bas beso. el aicdleann 6 We ae and hj 
elt and busines among the Tork acne loa 
"The socal consequenes of economic change a 
one aspect of a process which touches every phate gt? 
ental life. The undermining of the clan-family ta 
China and of the patriarchal Moslem family in the 
East breaks the hold of custom and authority Fe 
ditional moral codes, and spawns bewilden’t nos individus, 
wie no spaniel TOUtS, O. guide Co; Personal tari 
sense of duty. This anarchic-minded younger generation be 
most prominent in China, where it goes in ostentatouh 
for cocktails, jazz, and any other Western frivolities jt Gn 
pick up. But it exists in Japan and elsewhere. Even the 
social life of India, most conservative-minded of Orient | 
eee igi artnet More than 
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lessons of our civilisati : ; 
le aa nothing solid marr nace their place 
we fast in the endless changes. Destruction has 
wit 
peu 1 and spiritually, the East is indeed passi 

ae a peculiarly unhappy moulting period. Among 
orientals the impact of the West has tended to discredit 
sheir native art and literature, besides weakening allegiance 
to their reli ious beliefs and practices. At first, this trend 
os accompanied by an uncritical admiration for Western 
‘alture and ideals. But the glaring contradictions between 
these Western values and the material aspects of our mech- 
anistic civilisation soon opened Oriental eyes to Westernism’s 
samy side. The Great War so speeded up the process of 
disillusionment that most Orientals today believe there is 
something very wrong with the ethical basis of Western 
life. How far, they ask themselves, does this affect the va- 
Jidity of Western culture and ideas? The first reaction of 
‘such disillusioned skeptics is a resolve to accept only our 
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int, is the problem of government. We} 
oats political tradition of the East is the cyte, : 
progress impossible. Few Westerners grasp the iny, 20d 
of this matter, because the Orient’s political ee, 
something quite foreign to Western experience, No pr. 
pean government, however autocratic, has been ures.” 
edly personal, arbitrary, and capricious up to the Point where 
it transgressed some religious tabu. The most high-handcs 
Western monarch ruled by means of an officialdom with 
established rules and standards; furthermore, his subjecr, 
all enjoyed, in varying degree, a definite legal status. In 
short, Western countries have been organised states run by 

governmental machinery of various kinds. 

The East knew little of this until it began copying West. 
ern political models in relatively recent times. Therefore 
the Orient is, not so much <climating 
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ting a more oF less attainable ideal. Before Ori- 

a tc Mee Gt eae 

Spgovernsoene e olitical thought.”# 

cere no shores to the exalted heights of free insti- 

The oxderly self-government presupposes strong, stable 

ent. Any attempt to dodge that issue invites dis- 

gor Phat is why, during the past generation, most Ori- 
i copyings of Western political models have so lamen- 

bly failed. 7 

of this, China is the horrible example. More than twenty 
years ago a revolution against the Manchu dynasty changed 
China's form of government over night from a slipshod, 
Joose-jointed Oriental despotism into a republic with all the 
constitutional trappings of a Western state. Zealous young 
men educated in Europe and America descanted so clo- 
quently upon the “New China” that for a while the world 
was inclined to believe them. However, these high hopes 
were grievously disappointed. Instead of reorganising 
~ China on a sound basis, the Revolution of x9rx precipitated 


See 


might fail to qualify under the tests of liber, oN men. 
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the Turks are a notably well-disciplined people with a gen- 
uine national consciousness, we may expect that a real na. 
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pelieve that any of these lands would be capable of 
aden” efficient, orderly government—let alone a gov- 
yannin °" ty democratic in character. On the contrary, 

quai Soak pall perastaat vil 

acute 

cases indepens sa clisoaJACkcee Pi llioines weet presunn: 
sg 10d PO a bear-garden ck waning twain We 
shy 007 igh certain that India, left to its own devices 
it By uickly degenerate into the most frightful welter of 
ee religious passions that the modern world has ever 


“oes ess, the power and prestige of the West is wan- 
4 so rapidly throughout the East that the emancipation 
dese Asiatic dependencies from Western control seems 
to be inevitable in the near future, regardless of conse- 

To point out the disastrous results of immediate 
independence, not only to the West but perhaps even more 
to the Orientals themselves, is a mere waste of breath. The 
-Jasses who really count in the men who mould pub- 
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uncertainty of the nie i 
oO eee extraordinary, 40 elena aieata 
: the >» 50 historicall i 
in Where are 1° precedents to guide u emi 
5 are fn shocks oh cur bare ae 
ing “jer the darkest aspects of a pele ceo 
out, se mood should be one, not ok ceadtae Ri 
- tivity, always rememberin eee 
igi what will happen, but sf : easels sige 
spirit, then, let us calmly confront he Beate ee 
The Rising Tide of Chaos. aia 
That the present-day East is not only revoluti 
; : onary but 
Saberpeleeteneg se 
entire order of life appears to be in ae ASE of ce 
Those who best know the Orient realise that contemporary 
China is just a huge country adrift; an enormous human 
mass, writhing beneath the scourge of political and social 
anarchy, secking blindly some new equilibrium which it 
seems unable to attain wv its own exertions—at least, within 
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Certain it is that, throughout the East yp. 
existence is growing keener and dar oe sure eee fo 

erty becomes more severe. With the basic nececa. =. een: 
in price, and with many things considered nececs,. Oi 
were deemed luxuries or were entirely unknown ae uC 
tion ago, the average Oriental peasant or town wo, 
finding it harder and harder to make both ends meet. 7° 


Orientals are proverbially quick b 
Oriental peoples have always 
subsist 
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cursed with acute poverty and much social deg- 
dation. .- jive on the bare margin of subsistence. The 
ae anton of China! Sanne ale to 
filthy $4," -ription here, nor need we depict the pathetically 
roth yet equally stark poverty of overcrowded Japan. What 
me realise is that conditions in the Near and Middle 
ast are 20 better. | The English economist Brailsford thus 
portrays the condition of the Egyptian peasantry: “The vil- 
‘are crowded slums of mud hovels, without a tree, a 
flower, OF a garden. The huts, often without a window or a 
floor, are minute dungeons of baked mud, usually 

of two small rooms neither whitewashed nor carpeted. 
Those which I entered were bare of any visible property, 
save a few cooking utensils, a mat to serve as a bed, anda 
jar which held the staple food of maize.” 17 As for the poor- 
Indian peasants, a British sanitary official thus depicts 


Naa to sn ily, caste, or customary eee 


ae social reform in India has a a ca MAES 
individual and family life. ‘As applied to mankind in. of 
mass, and especially to those soulless agglomerations ea 
seething humanity which we call cities, it is a coord 
be preached.” ** As an American sociologist remarks of the 
glowing slum evil throughout the industrialised Orient 

“The greatest danger is due to the fact that Orientals dz 
not have the high Western sense of the value of the life of 
the individual, and are, comparatively speaking, without 
any restraining influence similar to our own enlightened 
public opine, which has been roused By the lessons of a 
Da bh POD: hn stri <5 . sate Ma ie esi cc el Totaleniniortatnd en me 


‘ve to bring about a condition of profound, 
stave chosen, disciplined g§roups on the spot, re,3% : 
take command when real trouble breaks out. , te 

“Hitherto, we Europeans alone have had the aq 
of an organisation which permitted tiny minorities i) 
ern immense peoples. In India, for instance, a single 
resident, aided by a few ill-armed native policer White 

ed a great district with no thought of trouble. * hay 

was because, behind this frail visible authority, every get 
sensed the mighty power of England. But today the Rae 
minority is faced by another minority, equally wel} 

organised, conscious of whither it is going, and sustained 
by a distant power no less formidable.” *” 7 

Red Russia’s Oriental policy aims at something even more 
far-reaching than the shattering of Western colonial em. 
pires. In all the elaborate network of Communist intrigue 
which has enmeshed the East since 1917 we can glimpse the 
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or peasants have been killed, imprisoned, or driven 


into emi d Proceedings, 
those “secon “stage” however successful 
yet those territory, have seriously hindered Red efforts be- 
i Rosia’ bores All Asia has been duly warned of 
Nhat to expects and strong reactions against Communism 
have set i. The upper and EONS ee 2. 
ferly antagonistic to Western control, tend to set bounds to 
their nationalistic agitation in view of a still more disagree- 
able Be erative to Western rule. Indeed, nationalism itself, 
in the East as in the West, has proved to be the best anti- 
toxin against Communist infection. China’s rapidly waxing 
tian is the chief reason why Red Russia’s forward 
policy there, temporarily so successful, suddenly faltered and 
failed. In Japan, likewise, early Communist gains have 
been folloned by pe sedis most Ee Jareness radicals 
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may a ready car to Communist argumenn. soo ae 
oa a Communist revolts in the agricultural 1° Pe 


pect from this and similar movements. It shows 1, & 
Communist threat in the Orient is not what we are ape the 
imagine. Those who fear the sudden emergence of ¢ t to 
republics on the Moscow model are mistaken; except Japan, 
no Asiatic country seems even remotely ripe for full-fle ded 
Bolshevism. 


Chinese examples are much more to the point. The Red 
regimes set up in Central China are decidedly Primitive in 
character. Even though some of the Red leaders may un. 
derstand Communist doctrines, their followers apparently 
know little about such matters and think almost wholly in 
terms of food and loot. Chinese Communism is thus an 
essentially destructive force similar to the great T’ai-ping 
Rebellion of the last century, which desolated the heart of 


a of all this upon our Western world can easily 


windle to relatively small and un 3 i 
would Crces of (FOP al 0 
eto our ind life would be virtually closed to us. 
As for the spore complications, who can estimate thei 


ani? 


: It aims to be a sober analysis of what may happen, 
if Asia’s five-fold revolution gets entirely beyond control. 
Yet once more we wish to emphasise that this complex 
transformation 


‘it contains constructive as well as disruptive factors; lastly, 
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CHAPTER II = | 

CHINA: A COLOSSUS RUN witp 
edy. Before our very eyes an ancient Civilisation, a oe 
culture, a wisely ordered way of life is going to ae ‘Plex 


lessly towards an unknown fate. Nothing precisely like the 
has ever happened before. The break-up of Classic civilig, 

tion at the downfall of the Roman Empire is the only event 
at all comparable. 
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_ tain that when they came in contact, neither 
made it end the other. The Chinese did not even 
the presumptuous “sea barbarians.” And 


eG aut sncest in. grasping the inwardness of matters 

pat, to their Own experience. “Almost all Western 

go for ae China are vitiated by the practice of applying to 
scudies history and civilisation, Chinese forms of dynastic 
law, social order, war, nationalism, revolution, 

and 30 08 the concepts developed in the West out of West- 


28 understand China we must forget all Western prec- 
edents and view it from quite a different angle. Old China 
was not a nation; not even a state, in our sense of the word. 
its people were held together, not by public law or political 
institutions, but by customary codes applying primarily to 
‘cial groups rather than to individuals. Even organised 


religion, as we know it, was lacking, its place being taken 


‘a common-sense system of ethics elaborated by Con- 
; a f See PO ld I | hina seems a mere g cor: . * 


father of the great 
gods, whose favour 
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.. welfare.’ To them, whatever will benefit the 
the ce members is right. Whatever hurts the family 
mily °°" quently, the Chinese official who looks after 
pwrerrives at the expense of the state is right; while the 
pis OY cial who permits them to suffer while he serves 
chines © wrong, wholly wrong, inconceivably wrong. 
che gga ethical attitude makes it practically impossible 
the Chinese joint-stock enterprises or business corpora- 
isto succeed: It is ethically the duty of the directors to 
jook after their families. Similarly, it is the duty of the em- 
ployees t0 look after their families. Neither directors nor 
employees have any conception of the Western attitude of 
ty to a corporation.” : 
‘An exceptionally close student of Chinese thought and 
ways goes so far as to doubt whether China can ever be 


enjoyed such extreme individual free- 


*y will ever o endure 


| 
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nomads to: the northward. “To\ guid aca a 
ter spirit would weld the Mongol tribes into - ong 
masters. But like th 

barbarian invaders of the Roman Empire, those rough | ‘ 
gols would be ultimately subdued by the civili io n of the 
vanquished. Within a few generations they would hive 
lost their identity, swallowed up in the mass of the Chinese 
people. Yet by that time, another barbarian wave woul4 
have gathered in the north, and the process would be re. 


The cumulative effects of this age-long Process upon the 
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Ss than successful intrigue abroad. The foreign 
» the nation © olicies of any nation are ener rt internal 


at pai 
i Tas thrown off wah astounding vitality the indi- 
ie Neer, periods of subjection to foreign in- 
Nevertheless, the general effect has left a deep 
cn Chinese life. . . . For twenty centuries at least 
there a been no creative development within China. There 
have been only cycles, representing variable applications of 
a single cast of feeling, permanent in type, to problems that 
pare treated as if they were eternal and unalterable. When- 
ever the Chinese were conquered, the normal reaction of 
their culture was to go underground until the conquerors 
pied Chinese, when it came to the surface again, as 
nese as eV Saban zero to Assess og bee 
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' M ciety Was little affected a 
t - Yet actual oe 
se being undermined. E y its foun¢ 
roe was happening WAS - Expressed in Chin te 
" Not : general and en 
i ly the Manchu régime ae 
nce 29 ae life ae being discredited oe ee whole Chi 
whi bisory hinese people were i ae =e 
eae: who were not merel te Shi 
wee posed sce an advanced aeiteens ae 
Be en Nouns eae which the Chinese seal ae 
Fe a patiently until th meas 
one sid use these barbarian ae | 
ae ¢ was a whole new si nes naiee 
el 2 te te situation calling for 
Thai 1¢ logical conclusion | 
i that, 
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a te 


Chinese statesmanship, but chiefly to Western aus not to | 
the prospective spoils. John Hay’s “Open Dose ae 
an important, though secondary, factor, Contrary to. ona 
‘egal 5 : | 


four-square against partition. What his famous dir zie 
notes really meant was: “If you European Powers are going 
to carve up China, we insist that you respect American com, 
mercial rights in your various spheres,” Possibly no one was 
obtain wed, than John Hay himself at the outcome. By 
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er, this minority was not upon what 
ried Pe Some felt that miderae reir along 
should ines would suffice; others believed that wholesale 
western. tion was inevitable, | These radicals, mostly young 
Wes ated abroad and typified by Sun Yat-Sen, hatched 
ration of 1911 which overthrew the Manchu dynasty 
the replaced it with a republic. So far as official proclama- 
and 16P "t, China had been suddenly transformed into a 
, ation-state. 
B euatter of fact, this was all on paper. Old China hav- 
ing been neither a nation nor a state, such a transformation 
BB could not be improvised. Instead of forging Chinese 
unity, the Revolution merely shattered the old order with- 
out anything organic to take its place. This epoch-making 
upheaval overthrew far more than the Manchu dynasty. 
It also overthrew the class of civil-service officials who had 
ini China through every dynastic change for over 
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the Eighteen Provinces inside the Great w. | 
would be more accurate to say thet Cita han nde 
Manchuria—or rather to the line of Manchy chs Date 
had conquered their ims neighbour, “@ins yy! 
Of course, the Revolutionary leaders Never oa 
Applying Western ideas of state sovereign “Anite 
unity, they proclaimed a federation including the ol 


Manchu dynasty having been, in their eyes, the sole link 
that bound them to China, its overthrow left them legally 


_This clash betw 
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influenced by it. For the first time in China then: 

thing like a “public opinion” in the Western sense, 
Now all these are constructiy forces, | 

opportunity, China may hope ultimately to stabi: 

in some way not yet apparent but which wil] 


Such is the hope; the prospect. Yet it iS no certaj ty 
Present itions are so appalling that China may sink 
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CHAPTER III 
JAPAN . AN AMAZING SYNTHETIC PRODUCT 


sfopern Japan is one of the wonders of the ages. Eighty 
en 28 Japan was a hermit nation, leading a strange, 
efcentred life of its own almost as remote from the outer 
world aS though set upon another planet. A few old men 
ue still alive who recall days when knights in lacquer 
armour fought homeric duels with two swords or stormed 
the crenellated walls of feudal castles defended chiefly by 


bowmen. . 
Only a trifle over sixty years have passed since Japan, hav- 


ing been forced reluctantly to open its gates, came fully to 
realise its weakness in face of an aggressively intruding 


if mind d i ed 
that Japan's master-minds determin 
"Pow PP ie Mite Ge Lt ae he y & 2 
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panese are racially the outcome of an ancient cross, 
sees ages zs ae ye isolation. ‘Thou- 
plended : migra RPaEsES island 
sands <a rs and conquered the hens eo as 
or This folk was an eastern extension of the white 
Ee, with Mongolian blood. The modern Japa- 
nee are thus a mixture of Malayan, Mongoloid, and 
caucasian stocks—a unique racial combination. Time has 
harmonised these originally diverse strains into a unified 
c. 
el the Malay migration occurred is unknown, but the 
invading bands seem presently to have been united under 
3 series of forceful chieftains who are remembered as legen- 
dary heroes. About 660 B.c. one of these chiefs emerges as 
an historical personage named Jimmu Tenno, rated as the 


i 
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ernment and the beginnings of a distineti, ae 
was then that the ae came i itis atin, _ 
it of China, at that time especially fourie:. 

trigued those early Japanese, who seem to have » 
lively curiosity. Official missions Were sent to ¢ 
doubtless brought back detailed reports of a hiot, 
able kind. In consequence, Chinese sages dene 
technicians were invited to teach the Japanese all he 
nese civilisation. Things Chinese soon became the -” 
Chinese ways, ideas, and culture were taken over bod 
that is to say, hastily and uncritically. Japan soon becay? 
outwardly Chinafied. Came 
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. centuries of isolation tba 
puring mee government of carlier penn ee 
grife, BE" ch like that of Europe during our Middle 
feud ne imperial dynasty continued to be revered, but its 
q Ages: power Was gradually lost to a rival authority known 
§g politi ogunate The Mikado retired from the world into 
3 © seclusion, While the Shoguns ran the state. But this 
myst vas never legalised; theoretically it remained a 
chang. in, The Shogunate was indeed the football of poli- 
ps; an office contended for among the great feudal lords, 
7 thereby provoking recurrent civil wars. Those rival grandees, 
| the Daimyos, commanded the allegiance of a knightly fight- 
} ing class known as Samurai, who held their lands from 
the Daimyos in return for military service. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century a momentous 
event occurred—Europeans arrived in Japan. The first com- 
ers were Portuguese and Spanish, closely followed by Eng- 
lish and Dutch. These strangers made a great stir in Japan. 
The Japanese soon became as curious about the West as they 

over China in fo. ‘me! Gays. M4 ALLY Western novel- 
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: ous of the Shogun, denounced his acts as un- 
jin ions se pds? which had always been 
Peal y a usurpation. we idea OF restoring the Emperor to 
the plenitude of his authority was definitely broached. 

“Meanwhile, disgruntled Daimyos began anti-foreign agi- 

nation. Westerners entering Japan under the new treaties 
were insulted, and presently an Englishman was killed by 
some arrogant feudal retainers. The West, however, 
promptly showed the Japanese what that sort of thing would 
mean. A British squadron knocked the offending Daimyo’s 
seaboard capital to bits and exacted an indemnity of $625,- 
ooo into the bargain. When another feudal lord fired on 
foreign merchantmen, a combined European and American 
fleet bombarded the port of Shimonoseki and imposed an 
ae of $3,000,000—a staggering sum for the Japan of 
those days. 


harsh but helpful. They opened the 
. ; Japanese to the stern reality that 
ans and quick action could alone save their 
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deeper significance of the almost blood a S 
neered in 1868, when the Shogun was deposed tO" eng. 
peror restored to his ancient POSition as absolute the Em. | 
state. Then began that systematic cultivation Of Pet the 


energise and fanaticise the Japanese | ich w; f ; 
persed in a myriad feudal rills, the traditional ot di 
loyalty and whe a Were henceforth carefully drai ae oe 
a mighty river ing resistlessly along careful} int 

channels. Y Planned 


Modern Japan is therefore due, not to a popular 
ment, but to a few master-minds. Faced with a eee 
national crisis, these Elder Statesmen decided what should 
be done and embarked upon the hazardous experiment, Its 
success was assured by the docile obedience of a well-dis. 
ciplined people who, having full confidence in their leaders, 
obeyed blindly every command. And, as time passed, the 


, 
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anese triotism, and “Yamato damashii”— 
of Ja ese OF or “Yamato” race. From earliest child- 
are taught to believe that they are the elect 
borankind: 7 an Yamato Race, of divine origin; literally 
J of whe Sut _ The standard History for Middle ‘Schails 
descants upon “Our Empire of Great Japan, 
ae perial Line from above unbroken from time 
oe ead aes its subjects below matchless in loyalty 
vd patriotism erjotism from ancient times down to the present”; and 
ir concludes: “Such a national character is without parallel 
the world.” Another educator writes: “The 
absolute authority of the Emperor constitutes the basis of our 
system. It is the foundation on which the nation 
If there were no Emperor, there would be no nation. 
Without him there would be no subjects, and our territory 
would cease to exist. . . . He is god of light; he is manifest 
His authority is unique. He is the absolute ruler de- 
termined by the Divine Ancestor.” 
Sill stronger meat is fed to the adult mind. Consider 
what the Japanese gcholes, Beg Rats has to say: “Just as 
our cou. sesses in zpos "2 ee Sek: a 
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TS pee eE ne Retin." cipline 
souls toa tempered hardness fit for the . 
era — 
"the in esmen were not deceiver 
's position was then a terrifying one, Rudely = 
ut of complete seclusion, this hermit-nation suddenly con- 
Z aggressive, predatory world equipped with irre- 
at . Even the Chinese giant had just been beaten 
Sit knees by the encroaching West Above the sea-girt 
the Elder Statesmen could reach this warning, 
ae in letters of fire: Adapt quickly, or suffer China's 
That was the challenge flung in the teth ofa people who 
had never been conquered;° a people to whom an alien 
| eae To avert that disaster, no 
| measures were too drastic and any method was sanctified. 
So the Me at ae their -DeOpe te 


250 
Ailisa ion while clinging resolutely to old * alin 
i This is an attempt to merge two radically 05; 
Se ercloporent."The etic: Wan bese sremuouy kel 
sults are far from satisfactory. In be the ry 
Japan is caught in a series of dilemmas from which tday 
wisdom and deep insight can alone extricate her, Wed 
ism must come to be understood in its essence a5 well 
externals. That Japan’s Elder Statesmen should have Bp 
to grasp the inwardness of a hastily imported ciy; ee 
only what we might expect. But that their successors pay 
have made so little headway is disturbing; it sugg, . 
shortcoming in the Japanese make-up already indica 4 te 
carlier contacts with foreign cultures. As an English writer 
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Wi 
The most ominous of the matter is that these strains 
| i of lessening; eg ees 


ee Shinto and science, between Emperor-worship and 
parliamen ary government, between the “world-mission” of 
para ito Race and a normally conducted foreign policy, 
ecomes more strident with each succeeding decade. The 
yast majority of Japanese believe that to renounce even par- 
tially the legacy of the past would fatally weaken the founda- 
tions of their national life and bring down the whole edifice 
of modern Japan in crumbling ruin. Yet this same edifice 
already cr aks and groans so distressingly from the reciprocal 

Sy or ite jll-assorted materials that it threatens © break 
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which amazes forcign observers, 
contis vous, mee Japan puts it: “Even in the berauielle 
prencl qammer the industrious Japanese keep on working. 
peat ® js regulated by a slow but constant rhythm that 
‘oeyd exhaust a European in a few days. .. . Rising at the 
wreak of dawn, the Japanese work far into the night with- 
sat stoppin: Labour and life are so intimately interwoven 
J that they can never be separated.” ® 
| Relations between workers and employers are still tinged 
| with the old feudal attitude of mutual loyalties and respon- 
| bilities, while capital and labour are alike inspired by a 
common devotion to “Great Japan.” Not long ago, as part 
of the great drive to capture world-trade, the Japanese tex- 
tile workers were officially informed that it was their pa- 
triotic duty to take a drastic wage-cut. The cut was taken 
without a murmur. 
The importance of such “moral imponderables” in Japa- 
nese trade is set forth by a prominent Osaka textile manu- 
-facturer, who writes: “One of the fundamental factors which 
anese cotton industry to carry out substantial 
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At the depth of the world-de ession : 

tions si ther exports dwindle he Pedi Other 9. 
intensive, world-wide sales-campaign, Practically ted an 
on earth was bombarded with Japanese prod “Very land 
sumers goods of the cheaper grades, Japan dig eo" on 
to “carry coals to Newcastle.” For that was just wher ‘. 
did by underselling home-made electric-light bulbs ; ‘the 
U. S. A., watches in Switzerland, and cotton goods in per 
ain. ine the consternation at Manchester, England, re 
old textile citadel, when its own retail shops displayed Japa. 
nese socks at thruppence (six cents) a pair—much less than 
the same articles could be manufactured and sold on the 
spot! No wonder that a French textile man rai, 
claimed: “Even if I stole my raw material and did not pay 
my employees anything, I could not compete at such 
prices!” ** 

These commercial attacks on the industrialised Nations of 
Europe and America were, of course, limited to certain line 
| In low-standard I: vever, Japan delivered 
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ordinary trade restrictions could touch them be- 
were dealing, not with jobbers or retailers, but 
sae’ the ultimate consumer—the common people. 
striking are Japanese sales-tactics in the Philip- 
Sey they turned a trick on redoubtable old John 
pines himself. For generations most of the small store- 
Chinaman Philippines have been Chinese. ‘There prices 
keeper sonable, but the improvident Filipinos usually had 
wer ady money and the Chinese extended credit only at 
10 ie rates—which made them heartily disliked. Along 
came the Japanese and established chain-stores combining 
gill lower prices with easier credit-terms. Result: the Chi- 
nese storekeepers are being driven out wholesale, while the 
have captured Filipino trade and Filipino good- 


speeches - 
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by the million—and nothing | would sulfice, 
i Proved a vain hope 


Korea and Manchuria are too cold, and Formosa is 


ese climatic taste. 
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y vital that had become to aoe economic 
life 98 ai eup Chino-Japanese ama relations. 
aoe that Japan went off the gold standard and, using 
Mr devalued yen as the spearhead, launched her world-wide 
drive. 
fy almost superhuman exertions, Japan just manages to 
een pee ee re 
ut how a e —per ps 

Inn future? The Japanese are now spawning at the 
rate of over 1,000,000 ser aero mic unheard of. Even 
Ries India” cannot t record. Japan’s present 
death-rate is lower than that of many Western nations. In- 
deed, her birth-rate See to fall, for ba Japanese are 
commencing to restrict their families through later marriage 
and to some slight extent by contraceptive birth-control. Yet 
the restrictive process will presumably be so gradual that it 
: ough ee ew aac ad 
ty ye ni ie Jens should 
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pany 1S are dissolving. Husbands and wives are sep 
ee nee are abandoning their parents? = i 
vpesent-day Japan is thus stung to action by the sharp 
of life’ jnstincts—that of self-preservation. Now add to this 
: urge a burning faith in “Great Japan” and the 
Pula excellence of the Yamato Race; add to that again 
the Bushido code glorifying self-sacrifice and welcoming 
heroic death, and we can realise the fierce longing in Japa- 
nese hearts to cut the Gordian knot of their difficulties and 
hew out a great destiny with the Samurai sword. Against 
that grim emotional background, the trend of Japanese for- 
‘eign relations can best be appreciated. 
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attempt to exclude Japanese goods by 


should 00 atrasve tarils, In competition with We 
qo fect sa 


oa es ren f Jopen sol bade tae 
pa ret ee ee ee a stable, 
friendly China t to be Ja 
eeu fen prove Japan’s 
‘A stable, prosperous, friendly China. That is what Japan 
wants. She has no idea of “conquering” China, still less of 
to turn its people into imitation Japanese. But Japan 
dees not intend to see China sink into chaos or become the 
of other Powers; neither will she tolerate the estab- 
lishment of a Chinese Government definitely anti-Japanese 
in character. If this last statement seems to imply an unwar- 
‘ranted ovations with China’s national sovereignty, re- 
vember that Japan denie ati Chine 2a Ye We 
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ee , governed by China. eee: Manchuriaovas 
ip al i the Chinese Empire by the Manckti aie 
prows! the Great Wall and conquered China about three 
it ae present century it was kept as se Warcha dee ae 
fr anchura was denied to the Chinese, Only afew sue 
ceded in and penetrating the spar 
cd test. Not until some time after Russia espe 
rained, in 1898, from the Manchus what were, in fact, domi 
nating rights in Manchuria, were Chinese permitted to en- 


ter freely. 

“To the rights which Russia held, . . . Japan succeeded 
seven years later. As a result of Japan’s, and not China’s 
sacrifices, the sovereignty of the territory was returned to 
the Manchu dynasty in 1905. But even the Manchus did 
not subsequently govern it. The ruler of the land was Chang 
Tesolin . . . a bandit chief who rose to power by superior 
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_____,ssume for the sake of argument that the bargai 
je and lived up to. For the time being, lao 

ae, Bui the lon rn er ppc ten 


someronger and more unified she becomes, the faster wil 
St larger anh i he 
most tactful, considerate diplomacy can Japan avoid affront- 
ing this rising nationalism and focussing it against herself. 
pot those are precisely the qualities in which Japanese for- 
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subjected to the harsher domination fac. 
fo vane Race be indeed destined to atten Japa <a 
minion, it must do so virtually ingle-hande. oS World at 
deed which has never yet been done, a 
Even to dominate the Far East, Japan needs aes 
gree of domestic harmony and stability. Yer we hay 
that present-day Japan betrays an increasing unbala, “2 
disharmony which, in turn, cause all sorts of internal ¢ 
and strains. as Ie 
It comes down to this: Modern Japan is not an ‘cee 
growth; it is a magnificent synthetic product, In one 


with it, one has a perpetual sense of tension; an intuition of 
subterranean forces, held down, yet always there, An ex. 
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jt for so many years. 
biment of hopes nea by cue the 
ae sn Te kit tame lines. Once 
may De precipitated by some political or ee climax 
ing, the real issue Ties i adsense 

's present abnormal condition i ideals. 
py the state ofits business and domest is strikingly shown 
oe re back to the Westraising & politics. ‘These con- 
ee years ago. transioemation, begun 
Old Japan w i 
ay ones spirageaetrns (eatin cen like Eu- 
by an aristocratic noble and kni structure was topped 
stood the peasantry—b knightly class. Beneath them 
try—but a peasantry eniovi 5 

able measure of economic securi joying a consider- 
Japanese peasant was : ty and social esteem. The 
pursuing an econ ; he was an upstanding man 
‘were the merchants and g. Far lower in the social scale 
ES ae traders. A peasant, if sufficiently 
two. peiaht become ne a Samurai and wear 
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ticians became ever closer, until it was common knowledge 
that the two major parties in Parliament were subsidised 


the Seiyukai Party by the Mitsuis and the Minseito Party by 
the Mitsubishis, respectively. In the Present House, for in. 
‘stance, those two parties hold 415 of the 458 seats, the over. 
whelming majority of ahs eats thus being clearly 


contre 
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oh idle clit lt cme io ing 
wy Jape liberals a ideerineinie Popular echo, 


and PO", very different cure for Japan's ills. To West. 
pefethe mind and soul of the Japanese people would im. 
Epa cemmcsrevembing 0 19 old dake How, pray, could 
Shinto an and Emperor-worship be reconciled with the critical 
skepticism of “advanced” liberal thought? How would a 
rigorous policy of national expansion, political and eco- 
nomic, backed by military and naval Preparedness, square 
with plans for international co-operation looking towards 
the goal of a cosmopolitan world-order? 

The answer is: they were not reconciled. A Japan thus 
Westernised would be a Japan utterly transformed. And 
any such mental and spiritual regeneration could be accom- 
| _only after | a ean transition period during 
J riv <2 Deepen tama 
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Japanese “radicals” inority the 
derivation: ‘Radical dees, likeall West of wats 


the eager curiosity of the Japanese mind. hee carly Hae 
tiny Socialist Society led a brief existence, while Aang 
and-Syndicalism enjoyed a passing albeit exrenisiy dinaey 
vogue. These passing fads, be it noted, were ; 
most entirely to intellectual circles. The working clases 
tended to follow Anglo-Saxon precedents by forming & trades. 
unions and a moderate Labour Party, seeking to better the 
workingman’s lot by collective bargaining and the balloe. 
box; not by bombs or barricades. This is not surprising, 
because the Japanese industrial workers, though poor, are 
for the most part orderly, neat, literate, and self-respecting 
| y are doine sear 4 beoighted “proletariat.” 
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res Japanese national life today. This is the move- 


“Fascism,” “Japanism,” “Back to 
besides. 
ic is doing t Communism; why; and what it por- 

grikingly set forth by an American observer, who 


cae second. But a true Japanese, even though he be 
we oes is first and always a Japanese. And Japanese 
nts have come to recognise this. . . . Now those who 
a8 jail are recanting and those out of jail are coming to 

« headquarters to announce their change of belief... . 
Out of more than 30,000 Communists arrested since 1928, it 
is expected that all but perhaps 200 will have renounced 
their faith. Two hundred remaining true out of 30,000! 
Since two arrested leaders, Sano and Nabeyama, belied their 
frith recently, recanting has been the order of the day. 


ae sting in jail awaiting trial, decided that the world- 
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nism? Because Communism in Japan ; 

conviction. Doubtless there are ances _ ie 
But in most cases the recanting is Probably e eotee : ts ig 


good j rk OD the 
root because the soil is already full of the black, pea 
absorbing roots of Japanese nationalism. So the mat er 


old samurai spirit of Bushido—the Japanese arm 
“Numerous proletarian societies have abandoned their 


anti-war slogans and turned reactionary. The movement to 
‘restore Japan to ancient and better ways’ is sweenj 
through the schools. In the universities, groups have been 
formed under the military instructors to read old novels, 
practise the manly art of judo (jiujitsu), and study ways to 
make the Island of Japan truly insular; secure against the 
aa ee ot r ee Yay a riot ' . et 


-Cailt. 
bern n 
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__ grength in proportion to the failings which the 


| that, by the Meiji Era the old merchant class and 
jitical and professional clements were big gainers. 

he PO ases, however were less fortunate. This was nota- 
OP cof great feudal lords who, at the Emperor's bid- 
by 7 anced their ancestral privileges but got litle save 
dink: -. catisfaction in return. Some of these ex-grandees 
Tipsequentl¥ allied themselves by marriage or otherwise with 
she rising plutocracy, just as members of the old European 
nobilities did after the Industrial Revolution. Others, how- 
ever, scorned to demean themselves by money-making, con- 
sinuing the feudal tradition by devoting themselves to pub- 
lic service. This was also true of the Samurai, who naturally 
ravi to the officers-corps of the army and navy— 
where much honour but no wealth was to be gained. 
‘Since the rank-and-file are mainly peasants, both services are 
sn olds of conservatism, though caste feeling is slight 
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xindicd spirit is fast engendering ideas; some 
qhat ers fantastic, yet all boding ill for the semi- 
itical and economic structure built up since 

Gai Be Ranancal ve call the people back to the 
rather to an idealised version of the olden time. 
pastOF ders denounce Big Business, anathematise the 
peasant od an extravagant sort of Populism. Various 
jet” groups evolve a characteristically Japanese brand 


of National-Socialism, according to which the plutocrats 
cot surrender their wealth as the feudal lords did their 
privileges at the Meiji Era. Thereafter, the Emperor, as the 
Father of the Yamato Race, will administer everything in 
the interests of the entire nation. Parliament and politics 
will, of course, be abolished. 
All these apostles of drastic change look to the army as 
the instrument of salvation. And the army obviously listens. 
Although no formal revolutionary stroke has as yet been de- 
Jvered, the army has been very much in politics these past 
tw years, notably in its insistence upon a Coalition Govern- 
ERE ee ed For a time, this government included 


apc 


own natural destiny according to its own qua. 
know the world, you must know yourself, To deal * To 
present difficult situation we must start with the With g 
ness that we are Japanese and no other.” China’, 9 !0uy 


for Japan’s rights, the League's disparaging attin g°P&% 


other unfortunate happenings are due to Japan’s gq? 
from “Japanism.” As Araki puts it: “Things ha “attire 
this pass because the Japanese themselves have fors Lome to, 
pride, faith, and self-consciousness, and have becg t 
mersed in frivolity of thought and life.” He, 

Labour tends to speak in the same strain. The platforn a 
the new National-Socialist Party states: “A socialistic J ee 
must be founded on our own principles. We can fol. 


Be 


old spiritual life of Japan.” 
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ind He know that private managciicht Gabe do 
"cients no matter how unevenly dividends ly extremely 
ton effect economies in production, diated administra- 
agement great enough to offset possible seis agoe a 
oss of initiative and i possible debit items due to 
indeed, it is not meee caer aha 

against losses; State Capitalism ae sho dai 
rained favourable balance if economic oe Aes ee 
gre not soon to become intol urn 
Jready overcrowded Japan Ss cones eee 
15,000,000 OF 20,000,000 people during the next ae eat 


Otherwise, Japan must i 
ter what her malitical ee pate ee 
Pee ee no way of escaping that grim enane as 
¢ raises another question: How does the “Back to 
a eos economic dilemma? If it 
nal outcry, “Back to | 
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CHAPTER IV 
INDIA: A SUB-CONTINENT IN TRAVAIL 


of paradox. Geographically a India 

jonni political union save that bist pes 
ae from without by the British “Raj.” Full of warlike stocks, 
fijia has never been able to repel invaders. Inhabited by 
many Face’, races, these races have never fused, but have remained 
distinct and mutually hostile, sundered by barriers of blood, 
culture, and creed. Thus India, large and populous 

3s Europe or China, has neither, like China, evolved a gen- 
eralised unity; nor has it, like Europe, become a specialised 
diversity. Instead, India has remained a formless, unstable 
te, with tendencies in both directions which were 
never ie to their ee a. conclusion. 
, aradoxic dition still prevails. The impact 

id erick momentous it chan has 
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acer seer BBY 


at ‘y 
diedti 


ee 
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did not simply fall to a | 
afer jhe Sudra and tetanic ata ee oe 
wm ademned to the most revolti Or man of 
Iting occupati 


f ts which even a Sudra need 
et rested, not on civil but on ee 
‘iv law: Furthermore, the Indian religion uke reli- 
eeame social rather than moral in character. uism”) 
Indeed, con- 


gion” in the sense of the other great human faiths—Chris- 
panty, Islam, Judaism, and Buddhism in i original form? 
India’s unique social and religious system had momentous, 


e : 


al castes grad 
ic OF SUD-Cé 
eae, 
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of town and country, of employer and emp}, 
Wineeices lic far deeper. The population of reeds the 
town is a collection of different nationaliti or 
ferent species—of mankind that will not cat or dina 
intermarry with one another, and that are governed in the 
more important affairs of life by committees of their 
It is hardly too much to say that by the caste system the 
inhabitants of India are differentiated into over 2000 Species, 
which, in the intimate physical relations of life, have ie 
little in common as the inmates of a zoological garden.”® 
A land thus socially atomised and politically split into 
many principalities was clearly predestined to fall before 
the first strong invader. This invader was Islam. Beginning 
with border raids, Moslem attacks culminated in a series of 
great invasions. Coming through the northwestern Passes 
as the Aryans had done ages before, the Mohammedans 
first conquered the border region of the Punjab; then, from 
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* 


._vaders, but far more from the millions of. 
persia ed idan stabs tie Beg eo 
converts ©. 1. of Moslem expansion came in the sixteenth 

The when the great Turko-Mongol chieftain Baber en- 
ceatulYs and founded the “Mogul” Empire. Baber and 

“accessors overran even the south and united India po- 
Osi 8st never had been before Yet even this conquest 
., superficial. The Brahmins, threatened with destruction, 
peached a Hindu revival; the Mogul dynasty petered out; 
and early in the eighteenth century the Mogul Empire col- 
lapsed, leaving India a welter of warring principalities, Mo- 
hammedan and Hindu, fighting one another for religion, 
for political advantage, or for sheer lust of plunder. 

Out of this anarchy the British rose to power. The Eng- 
lish were at first merely one of several other European ele- 
ments—Portuguese, Dutch, and French—who established 
small se along the Indian coasts. These Europeans 
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tween rival races, castes, and creeds. Lastly, it made ths 
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wrasto they represented merely hieeener ) 
! a Te rope aire: Westen ideas 
Fie ee langue Ladin peeee oe 
cn. new intelligentsia, convi - 
of Western ideals and achiev se sess; it was of the walie 
satisfied with many aspects of ee Eee 
forts were directed, not to fit c. In fact, its first 
broader education. But, before | n of child-marriage and 
Iectuals felt keenly their lack of set the Indian intel- 
= native press developed, pre sil re Soon ; 
rule” gospel i : e new “ 
- sid SS welding the intelligentsia into a pepe 
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the rightful lords of the land and ha 
gece oe under the sway of despised “dolaters” "The 
chant Sid net Oe 
Hindus 204 they saw in the British Raj a bulwark against 
‘ising ce of hereditary foes who outnumbered them 
eat y four to one: To be sure, the Indian Moslems were 
affected by the general spirit of unrest which was 
sveeping over the East. They, too, felt a quickened self- 
consciousness: But, being a minority in India, their feelings 
took the form of a rather sentimental sort of Pan-Islamism. 
Returning to our consideration of Indian nationalism: it 
was not only Hindu but also distinctly Brahminical in char- 
acter. More and more the Brahmins became the driving- 
power, seeking to perpetuate their supremacy in the India 
of the morrow as they had in the India of the past. But this 
neo-Brahminism aroused apprehension within the body of 
‘Hindu society itself. Many low-castes and Pariahs began to 
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Indian unrest.” Tilak typified nationalist f.,.... 
Brahmin with an excellent Western education, Pitre 
sworn foe of British rule and Western civilisation ® the 
propagandist, his harangues roused audiences to i" able 
while his newspaper, Yugantar, Preached systematic 
assassination, and rebellion. For instance, jt once ete 
editorially: “The only subscription required js that wt 


reader shall bring in a European head.” Op another «) 
be lads “ 


casion, commenting on the murder of an En ‘. 
her daughter, Yugantar exclaimed exultantly: “Many sf 
male demon must be killed in’ course of time, in order ys 
extirpate the race of Asuras from the breast of the earth!" 
These atrocious words were being translated into equally 
atrocious deeds. Many English officials, soldiers, and civilians 
were murdered by nationalist fanatics, often mere yout 
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a renelas Oe 
aes, with. scant legislative powers yet with plenty of 
te, criticism, and advice. These timely con- 
like oil poured on troubled waters. Terrorism 
ion went underground. India enjoyed some 
tive tranquillity. Thus began the see-saw be- 
--, demands and British conciliation which has 
the past twenty-five years. During this quarter- 
British Raj has weathered two big nationalist 
egorms—One i iately after the war and the other in 
recent Yon observers are apt to attach vast importance to the 
details of nationalist tactics on the one side and of British 


wY 
the 


\; 
a 


concessions on the other. In fact, neither are of primary 
importance. What really matters are the relative attitudes 
‘of the three main driving-forces in India itself—the Hindu 
nationalists, the Moslem anti-nationalists, and the increas- 
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However great their skill and prestige, continuance o¢ 
rule ee ee that Indians do not emphatically wick tS 
rule to end; have not resolved to throw them out, tet 
British are in India, not because of superhuman poy, 
ability, but because they have thus far filled a neeq thee 
which soso 2 sie Cie supply. u 
The basic fragility of the was strikingly analy 
many years ago by that wise student of the Onn 
dith Townsend. Writing away back in the Gay Nineties! 
when the West stood at the height of its power and when 
Indian unrest was scarce more than a name, Townsend 
boldly asserted: “The English think they will rule India for 
many centuries or forever. I do not think so, holding rather 
the older belief that the empire which came in a day will 


disappear in a night. . . . Above all this inconceivable mass 


rises 
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not even ms, no white policemen, no 
cervant® white anything. If the brown men struck 
poste Empire’ would collapse like a house of 


| ruling man would be a starving prison er 
and owe He could not move or feed himself or 


get. weakness of British rule was put to a searching 
by the widespread boycotts of everything British first 
ref med by the nationalists soon after the war and later 


ings of the Hindu mind. In his youth, Gandhi drank 
deeply from the fount of Western learning. As a young 
man he was an excellent type of the Westernised intel- 


gorge just the leader for 4 daria Por 
Not only Gandhi but also those mysterious eetin 
personages who determine nationalist Policies py” 
scenes, decided that the time Was ripe to launch ane ‘i 
of attack against the British Raj. Terrorism having 
and armed rebellion being practically impossible, the py 
might still be brought to terms by boycotting on a Pion 
scale. This was the scheme known ee “non. | B'antic 5 
Politically, non-co-operation meant that NO good nati. 
ist would hive anything to do with the new gue ee 
bodies decreed by the British Government as Part of its 
latest concession to Indian discontent. erefore, voters 
should stay away from the polls, the elections would be 
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py forces but more by securing our 7 
et ae baer ieee te eet 
AOE a Niggction all means, honourable and dis- 
fore’ f sonvdes, cocina Caeit BOA oa iat They 
pond! gt billions and they want India’s man-power for 
Fe pclae re co gale nel, Boe 
eo a money, We eve our goal: namely, swaraj, 

i ly Indian enterprise was a more for- 
t to British rule than might off-hand be sup- 


pidable “outcasting” boycott was congenial to the Hindu 


embark upon a campaign of 
pellion. Furthermore, though essentially a Hindu move- 
ment, the nationalist cause could now count upon the sym- 
thy of some Mohammedans. At the moment, the Indian 
Moslems were wrought up over the harsh treatment 


> 
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t in force. This stern conflict of wil}, 

peal years, interrupted by interludes of ragged on fy 

in the larger sense, the movement failed. The pation, Be 

munity was not “outcaste.” The Raj was mag telish come 

knees; it controlled the situation. beaten to; 


not generally resolved that the British should get ores 


minority even of the Hindus. The bulk of eat still g 
remained suspicious a aloof. Lastly, the Moslem 
themselves tended to split over the thorny 
Depressed Classes. That amazing contreveny, ws ee 
prehensible to most Westerners, illustrates clearly what 
have already remarked—that the course of events in nih 
is determined less by what Britain does than by what Jn. 
dians do amongst themselves. 

Under Hinduism, the lot of low-castes and outcastes of 
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t Shortly before the war, an Untouchable as- 
own as the Namasudra appeared, with a big 
- and capable leaders. How great were its pos- 


pee OO 
Siamasudra Viewpount 16 Clearly set Sori by is fess 
Doctor Nair. “Democracy as a catchword,” he 
reached India and is widely used. But the 
cy still pauses east of Suez, and will find 
footing in a country where caste is 


i 
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ist, It would correspondingly weaken 
because it would break the traditional 


jsm—the real driving-force behind 


ment. 
Nationalism’s astute Brahmin leaders j oe ne 
rahming tet I 


danger. 

many local elections, for example, the B 

to outcaste all low-caste voters who did not suppor ) 
na. 


tionalist candidates—surely an emphatic Oriental 

Western electoral procedure! Touch to 
However, these dictatorial tactics merely 

fears of the Untouchables and hardened Le resolve to 

protect themselves from Brahmin domination. Indeed, ie 


vanguard of the Untouchables has gone so far as to con. 
: Present 


and cau ¢ of the iron grip of its Brahmin hierarchy, Hin. 
tism cannot be reformed. seo eretote, mS Uscad 
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sq for the establishment of ss 
ries Fs considerable measure ora parliaments 
aed the quesvon of how the pe DE This at once 
rected The pritish asked what electoral ip should be 
selves wanted. The Hindus seen the In- 
snction OF race OF creed.” This sounds d, without dis- 
gemocratics but other Indians prom oil very liberal and 
Lor,” Since the Hindus outnumber ai aa out the 
put cr, and since Indians think - a other clements 
their religious allegiance, the Hin du I rily in terms of 
in legisiatures overwhelmingly com proposal would result 
could (and undoubtedly would) 1 P osed of Hindus who 
om special interest. That, said all see chiefly in their 
be intolerable; something they si e non-Hindus, would 
They therefore proposed a z pur not stand for. 
sentation which would system of proportional repre- 
ae Ss protect their interests ¢ . 
domination. this connection against Hindu 
such the Mo aes son it must not be forgotten 
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: to Hinduism. Yet it was apparently, 
ag British Government maintained UY Roi | 
strict neutrality. It was ready to do anything on whee ok 
Indians might agree. However, something must h, 4 ‘i 
otherwise clections could not be held, and the done, 
legislatures would not come into being. When Hinge! 
minorities continued at loggerheads, the British Govern and 
broke the deadlock by itself fixing the quotas. In this s 
the Untouchables were naturally assigned legislative pa 
of their own. Great was the joy of the Untouchables, But 
even greater was the horrified wrath of orthodox Hing 
nationalist or otherwise. 

It was at this crucial moment that Gandhi leaped dra. 
matically into the breach. Having been sentenced to a long 


jail term for civil disobedience, he had not been political] 
active for some time. The Mahatma now come back into 


a go ee ty 


the limelight by announcing that he would “fast unto death” 
if the Untouchables continued to stand apart from the or. 


1M Ue 


- =) ae 
seniereae demand for 
eRiIN MN Te- 
: ee 
ic or : ; 
PN ee eee 
ee os 
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. I modified its arbitral award by incl 
¢ which ee the Hindu quota. Pras, 
ede UN chieved an amazing personal triumph. Yet, 
. : sit was pet it did not prove lasting. The 
jot Pct had been signed under duress. Neither side had 
poona Far the odium of having caused the Mahatma’s 
ant ing out. ae leaders on both sides, however, 
rs dislike and mistrust one another. As soon as 
ati popular emotion subsided, the opposing battle- 
the began to reform. Ere long, orthodox Hindu discon- 
ie rallied sane a Brahmin panini by Pandit 
‘va q stately, white-haired personage the old school. 
ogi ai his colleagues Gandhi’s concessions to the Un- 
bles meant little less than the ruin of Hinduism. They 
certainly did spell a notable lessening of Brahmin power; 
for, entirely aside from politics, the admittance of Untouch- 


mins’ vast discretionary authority. Incidentally, we may 
remark that Gandhi, though belonging to one of the higher 
castes, is not a Brahmin. Thus the subtle caste-bond, so 
tremendously in Hinduism, was always lacking be- 
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we deem in any sense nationalist. Indian nation- 
orn heart, “rather the revolt of a privileged class 
xis is | influences which threaten its social pre- 
jist it is the struggle of an ancient civilisation to 
join ance of its most dangerous rival, the power of 
ecm ae yilisation.” ” 
westert H explains the anti-Western crusade preached 
“thi, a man of high intelligence who knows so inti- 
by cy the West and its ideals. Here is how the Mahatma 
condemns Westernism, root and branch: “It behooves every 
iver of India to cling to the old Indian civilisation even as 
child clings to its mother’s breast. . . . In order to restore 
India to its pristine condition, we have to return to it... . 
Machinery is the chief symbol of modern civilisation. It 
represents a great sin... . Railways accentuate the evil na- 
ture of man... . If India would discard modern civilisa- 
tion, she can only gain by so doing.” * 
i’s strange career shows how ‘Hindus apparently 
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a2 
000,000, breeding up to the very margin of 
only way in which this rapid increase can be cron The 
rarily taken care of is through further ind industrnien 80 
pled fers scientific agriculture in Western lines, Cou. 
India take Gandhi's advice, scrap the whole par, HES. Should 
of Westernism, and go “back to the Vedas,” untoly malls 
would be doomed to speedy death from sheer Maillions 
Yet even with the aid of Western science ad techni 
India’s population problem looks almost hopeless in the 1” 
run. And the reason for that is undoubtedly Hing the long 
which makes any adequate measures of birth-con a 
sible. Hinduism’s responsibility for the intensificase 
this problem in a peculiarly deplorable form has never ue 
more trenchantly exposed than by a Hindu. Nearly twenty 
years ago, a little book appeared from the pen of one P.K. 
Wattal, a native official in the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. Obscurely published at the height of 
the Great War,'® os pease ne has never attracted a 
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any causes. But I put it to every one of us w , 

1 rot a some of the most momentous periods praises 
een handicapped by having to support a large family, and 

this encumbrance has not seriously affected the 
chances of advancement warranted by carly promise and 
exceptional endowment. It is a physical fact, and has noth- 
ing to do with political environment or religious obliga- 


ie iter this appeal to reason in his readers, the bold pioneer 
develops his thesis. The primal cause of over-population in 
India, he asserts, is carly marriage. Contrary to Western 
lands, where population is kept down by prudential mar- 
riages and contraceptive measures, “for the Hindus marriage 
js a sacrament which must be performed, regardless of the 
fitness of the parties to bear the responsibilities of a mated 
‘existence. A Hindu male must marry and beget children— 
Jer uneasily in the waste places of the earth. The 
putra, means one who saves his father’s 


CHAPTER V 
ISLAM: A WORLD IN TRANSFORMATION 


ear East is well named. More than geogra is in: 

oe cantar with the test of Adis, the Her wore 
culturally and spiritually closer to the West. Of course there 
are marked distinctions between them. Distance is relative; 

i depends on the point of view. Entering the Near East 

direct from Europe, the differences seem enormous. If, how- 

ever, we come upon the Near East after having traversed 

the vast breadth of Asia, our perspective alters and familiar 
landmarks begin to appear. We are no longer among peo- 
ples like those of the Far East whose historic evolution has 
been wholly apart from ours; neither do we encounter 
phenomena such as eee profoundly alien to our 
mental and spiritu: 1 bent. Both “a encase ee 
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quick-flowering Saracenic civijlisa ich “ecco 
ee Some there were several reasons, Jn the aut? ck 
the mushroom Arab Empire stretching from, Spain Placg, 
borders of India was a haphazard creation. Th 0 the 
himself had no hand in it. His ministry was so briee 
before Islam’s career of conquest had more than esta 
had passed from the scene.* Mohammed’s death oa ke 
signal for factional quarrels characteristic of he’ the 
which soon deepened into bloody civil wars,» A" 
In these sordid struggles the unity and simplicity of ert 
Islam were alike lost. Islam started out as a theocratic 42 | 
mocracy known as the Caliphate. Mohammed proclaimed 
that all Believers were brothers—a doctrine congenial toa 
free desert people. His immediate “successors” ® were 
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to Damascus in Syria, and thence to Bagdad in Mess 
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to labour or initiative, so agriculture and trade gay} *Atin 
lowest level compatible with Dare survival, er 
for religion, it was as decadent as everything 
ssiet monotheism of Mohammed had become ori; The 
a rank growth of superstition and puerile mysticj, With 
mosques stood unfrequented and ruinous, deserted by 
ignorant multitude which, decked out in charms ang)" 
lets, listened to squalid fakirs or ecstatic dervishes, and — 
on pilgrimages to the tombs of “holy men,” worshipped = 
saints and “intercessors” with that Allah who had bec." 
too remote a being for direct devotion. As for the moral 
precepts of the Koran, they were ignored or defied. Even 
the holy cities, Mecca and Medina, were sinkholes of in. 
iquity, while the Hajj or pilgrimage ordained by the Prophet 
had become a scandal through its abuses. In short: the life 
Secasae 2 chon) & of Islam, leaving naught but a dry 
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sionaries would have so persuaded the people that th, 
tribal sheikh found himself bereft of followers and thus 
forced tamely to submit. _ 
The new realm was no loose tribal confederacy; it was 
tightly organised state. Everywhere brigandage was a 
down, blood-feuds were forbidden, and perfect order estab. 
lished. The wildest of the Bedouins were tamed and puri. 
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as th ; uares, even 8 
yf slit eg See Dapneoes Kanter 
ath fall be t at length this penn: 
fn cites Wer retaken, and the broken remr est. The 
ly hosts retired sullenly into the deserts eee of the 
wo ee ohana 
was crippled an) its political : mili 
ala Tint phe pola ut 
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“One word of knowledge is of more ya} | 
citing of an hundred prayers.” ; ne than the re 

“The ink-of ‘sages 18-iore (precious ttt aaaes 
” of 


rs. 
soit word of wisdom, learned and communicated 
Moslem brother, outweighs the prayers of a whole..." 
“God has created nothing better than reason” 
“In truth, a man may have prayed, fasted, given 
made pilgrimage, and all other good works; neve 
he shall be rewarded only in the measure that he has 
his common sense.” a 
Sayings like these had furnished the old Motazelite doc. 
tors with strong texts in their brave fight against encroach. 
ing naires ae served the modern 
equally well by giving them good Koranic backing for thei 
Aberal attitude. Of course their numbers ar Sine 
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Of course none : ; Bcc . : 

) | - «their subjects constitutional liberties 
est idea of BTA “ives into limited monarchs. They i. 
remain absolute, but absolute more in the sense of 
he “eal htened autocrat” of cighteenth-century E 
and less in the sense of the purely Oriental despot. What 
they wanted were true organs of government—army, civil 
service, judiciary, et cetera—which would function efficiently 
ey] semi-automatically as governmental machinery, and 
rmless masses of individuals who had to be 


continuously prodded and punished by the sovereign him- 


to appear; men oh ‘ 
titutions and parliaments. Their numbers were rapidly re- 


Western ideas through the books, pamphlets, and news. 
TER, =e ir Be ieaat Ser y . ubli | ed, and 


ools on the Western 


‘urkish liberals 
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ons as might at first sight appear. There lay 
one recedenty much preparation, and a strong de- 
piaaen. parliamentary government.” 

gre, for our survey y of the complex movement termed the Mo- 

Jn Out Revival we must remember that its forward- 
ae phase was offset by much narrow-mindedness and 
bain i while all types of reformers, liberal or 
puritam were outnumbered by self-seeking reactionaries and 

jgnorant, unthinking masses. The true significance 

M Revival is that it arose spontancously; 
shat the Islamic world displayed of its own accord the will 
ro self-regeneration. 

This is what differentiates the Moslem East from the rest 
of the Orient. Here, then, the impact of the West acted 
not upon a rigid social order but upon one whose traditional 
inertia Was already being shaken by self-engendered factors. 

‘The inpouring tide of Westernism of course sharply de- 
- flected the cours: ‘of Islamic « Bsa Done ale ne 
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Proph hen ymed and his few followers 

ed vaetact by the tie of faith against theis'gg 2 "OR 
; who sought their destruction. To M ean he 


inciple of fraternal solidarity amongst Moslems was 
Princ Picaeceeded in implanting this so deeply in Me? 
hearts that thirteen centuries have not eradicated it, Th. 
bond between Moslem and Moslem today remains much 
than that between fellow-Christians. To be sure, 
Moslems fight bitterly amongst themselves, but these conflicts 
never quite lose the aspect of family quarrels and tend to be 
adjourned in presence of infidel aggression. 
Pan-Islamism, in its modern phase, began with the 
Wahabi movement. The state founded by Abd-el-Wahab 
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influence as they did exert was casual and local, wha. 
action was impossible owing to mutual rivalries se rivalries ang le joing 
ies. at of these old-time orders still exist, but op Silou, 
tical significance save where they haye been I.) hav 


new fraternities. ot 
ips ber date from the mid-nineteenth fon ‘ 
Sennussiya being in every way the most impo, col 
founder was a powerful personality whose ear ee 
much like that of Abd-el-Wahab. An 
his reformist efforts were devoted to North Aten, 
the Hajj or pilgrimage to Mecca, his zeal was further 
ened by Wahabi teachers. It was then that Rete seems he 
definitely formulated his plan for a militant puritan. 
Establishing his headquarters in the Libyan desert, he soon 
attained great power and wide spiritual authority. A series 
of able Grand Masters have upheld the prestige of the Or. 
der, and after some ninety years of existence the ie 
ae y le factor i | Islam. | | 
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a and came to look upon Abdul Hamid as a sort of 
an Pope. | 

, however, was far from being the case. Abdul 

Thay jever won the support of either the Wahabis or the 

Ham ot whose leaders suspected his motives and ques- 

aed his judgment. Furthermore, Moslem liberals every- 
: li lik : 


S cahis hand, thirty years of unremitting propaganda 
brought many Moslem princes and notables to acknowl- 


succeeded in averting the danger throughout his long reign. 
4 Were. ee Bry Oe Rev | 
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wave of mingled despair and rage gy 

igo from end to end. This was preciey tthe 
Pan-Islam's spokesmen had been prophesying for hatte 
century—a Crusade of the West bent upon Islam’s ; ea 
tion! Was this not bitter confirmation of the warning, «7 
Djemal-ed-Din? The outbreak of the Great War in Se: 
thus found Islam everywhere deeply stirred against Ey.) 
pean aggression and keenly conscious of its own solidarity 
against the West. | 
Under these circumstances it may seem strange that no 
general explosion occurred when Turkey soon entered the 
fray and the Sultan-Caliph issued a formal summons to 
the Holy War. Of course this summons was not the flat 
failure which Allied reports led the West to believe at the 
time. The British Government subsequently admitted that 
the Allies’ Asiatic and African possessions stood within a 
hand's breadth of cataclysmic insurrection. The cataclysm 
certainly would have come to pass if Islam's accredited 


leaders outside of 
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slam could bide its time, grow in strength, and await 
‘ wv morrow. “4: . ° 
the the prevailing Moslem attitude at the openin 

i Be avis period which ushered in a complex Reid 


ee le only in the light of that nationalist factor 
which we will now analyse. 


* 
* # 

‘Nationalism in the Moslem East is a Western im 
tion—and a recent one, at that. Down to the middle of the 
last century the Islamic world was virtually devoid of true 
ational feeling. To be sure, there were strong local and 
tribal loyalties. There was intense dynastic sentiment like 
the Turks 


yas also marked pride of race such as the Arabs’ con- 
that they osen People.” Here, 
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ngland announced an “agreement” with Persia which 
c Hee country another British protectorate in fact if not 
agate that upshot was, as already stated, that the Mos- 
jp 30° was subjected to Western political domination as 


jem 
ree re was another side to the shield. During the war 
Allied statesmen had officially proclaimed that the war 
ree being fought to establish a new world-order based on 
gch principles as the rights of small nations and the liberty 
of all peoples. These pronouncements had been treasured 
‘sed throughout the East. When, therefore, the 
Moslem world saw a peace settlement based, not upon those 
; ding professions but upon the secret treaties, it 
was fred with a moral indignation and sense of outraged 
«ice which knew no bounds. So ominous were the storm- 
signals that even before the close of the Versailles confer- 
ence many European students of Eastern affairs expressed 
grave alarm. For instance, early in 1919, a leading Italian 
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revolt in the Riff mountains of Morocco ee 
only by the full weight of France’s ponderous » 1. PPteg 
chine, brought into action after Spanish armies het ma. 
humiliatingly beaten by the tactical skill of Abd-el. beeg 

Far and away the greatest Moslem victory, howen 
that won by the Turks under Mustapha Kemal, Ant Me 


Pan-Islamism. Today, nationalism pred 
out the Moslem East. Only in Arabia and North 
nationalist and Pan-Islamic factors tend to combine in way 
which offer highly interesting future possibilities de 
The European Powers victorious in the Great War had 
condemned to death both the Ottoman Empire and the 
Turkish people. The Versailles Conference did more Sis 
shear away the empire’s non-Turkish Provinces; it parti. 
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jem er. does not imply the end of Tslam ancy 


so "48 Present-day Turkey is nationaliced - 
igen but it has not been de-Islamised Picante 


¢ brilliant success of transformed Turkey has made it 
inciel forts eastern neighbours, Penis and Aft 
Both countries, now free from Western control, are follow- 
ing Turkey's example, though at a slower pace and thus far 
with less gratifying results. The Arabic lands to the south- 
ward, however, are in no such fortunate posture. They are 
sill under French or British rule, camouflaged as “Man- 
dates” of the League of Nations. Furthermore, this belt of 
ae Bata ed Mid ee 
lent la, where a political experiment is bein; 
worked out markedly different from the wholly ae 
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| ually weakened. Its ruling House of s._ 
federacy Oooo produce strong men, and that. Saud 
tempor” tion. A rival house arose—that of Ibn ae clled 
Riyadh, the Saudi capital, Yer 


exile at the court of a friendly princelet on the Persian Gul. 


bia, one of the great figures of our time. 
Abdalaziz ibn Saud, Emperor of the Desert, is every inch 
a king. Physically a giant, his mind and spirit likewise 
tower above other men. His life-story is romance personi- 
fied. The scion of a royal house fallen from its former high 
estate, Abdalaziz grew up, a tall, gangling lad, reserved and 
shy, nursing dreams confided only to a doting aunt who, 
sensing his latent talents, continually told him: “You must 
be a great man!” 
Barely grown, the young eaglet determined to try his 
secretly at the head of forty 
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time is ripe, he garners the fruits by a li 
$e a i reuent canning! Oe (ie ailee oe 
pins Sn i Caan Nase aN 

ror neans that throughout ia no real nent re- 
jati? "Henceforth, the road is clear to sell wader fields. 
gaitryn Saud’s vision ranges far; as far as men of Arab 
at and speech, who stretch from Mesopotamia clear 
across North Africa to Morocco, the Moslem “Land of the 


West.” 
Furthermore, here is no vulgar conqueror, avid of mere 
power and glory. Ibn Saud is a man devoted to a 
great ideal, itself a legacy from his famous ancestor two cen- 
ruries ago. Indeed, much of Saud’s success is due to a simi- 
lar compact made early in his career. Shortly after his re- 
capture of Riyadh there appeared before him a notable re- 
ligious leader, ready to pledge his loyalty as “The Sharp 
Sword of Saud.” This man was one Feisal ibn Dawish, the 
head of a fanatic Wahabi order known as the Ikhwan or 
“Brethren.” Wearing the white turban of the Prophet in 
en of their boundless devotion, these austere puritans 
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could not sleep quite sound o’ nights so 

oe cower remained intact. Therefore Shercefian 
to tamper with the Bedouin tribes, and 
Hedjazi King ventured upon a direct trial of 


f gent monarch despatched a formidable expedition 
ee of 2500 regular troops well provided with artil- 


orse. 

igh invasion came as a complete surprise. Saud’s border 
Emir sent word to Riyadh for help, meanwhile mobilising 
the local tribesmen for defense. These, however, consisted 
largely of Ikhwan. The Brethren simply could not be held 
in leash. They yearned for martyrdom; thirsted for the 
blood of those misbelieving Meccan dogs. So the Emir 
(himself a Brother) resolved to give immediate battle de- 
gpite the fact that his force numbered barely 1800 men. 
Laying an ambuscade, the Brethren, armed only with rifles 
and daggers, launched the mselves : uddenly upon the She- 
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-. Nationalism or Pan-Arabism with a strongly 
p20 our. The latter will presumably prevail in the 
panes rae of bee eee oe hae, vie 
ae geographically in Africa, is intimately connected 
a, the neighbouring Asiatic Arab regions. Over the rest 
SF North Africa, however, Pan-Islamic Nationalism is the 
likely course of political evolution. The term itself 
aay sound rather paradoxical, yet it would seem best to suit 
the special conditions which there prevail. 

Owing to the huge barrier of the Sahara Desert, North 
Africa has always been so sharply sundered from the equa- 
torial regions to the southward that it does not effectively 
form part of the “Dark Continent.” Despite a slow trickle 
of Negro blood through the centuries, brought across the 
desert mostly by slave-caravans, North Africa is racially noc 


th guage, and diese hes : 
ies cr o, ed to hh as peneral j 
groups; but they are still, in a way, foreigner, in la 
Wieh such factors of discord, North Africa's an 
has always been troubled. The most stable. Tegion hea life 

Morocco, though even there the Sultan’s. 2utho hash 
really extended to the mountain tribes. As ‘for the 2 
“Barbary States” (Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli), ned 
little more than port-cities along the coast, the hinte., 
enjoying practically complete tribal independence. 
Over this confused turmoil spread the tide of French con, 
Sing wth te niliny occcecn of Mame 

ending with the military occupation of Morocco : 

France brought peace, order, and material pr ‘i y3 but 
here, as in other Eastern lands, Western se created S 
new sort of unity among the natives through their common, 
dre goets Wet § ae a common aspire 
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might sur a similar ate. And, on the other hand ig 
would sick at nothing rather than endure the cognas 
her African Empire and witness the massacre of a milli 
indeed, rises the spectre of an eventual death-grapple, hes 
less and merciless on both sides. ’ aa 
Naturally, the topic is rarely mentioned in the French 
press, the gruesome subject being well-nigh taboo. Yet quali. 
fied foreign observers do not like the look of thin even in 
Algeria, where French rule is most solidly based. Indeed 


AFRICA IN SOLUTION 


Aruica is the great waxing factor in world-affairs. What 
the New World of the Americas was four centuries ago, 
that Africa is today—a practically virgin field, as plastic in 
the hands of its possessors as it is rich in untapped resources. 
Thrice the size of Europe, Africa is today everywhere’ un- 
der European control. That control is virtually unchal- 
lenged save in the northern belt between the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Saharan or Libyan deserts; and North Africa, 
as we saw, has little in common with the rest of the conti- 
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4 on its Atlantic side, Africa was wellnich im- 
nounced e to Europeans; indeed, before the ae rail- 
penett ~ d river steamers, there was no special incentive to 
nenetrate the unknown interior when Jar scale transpor. 
tation was impossible. Therefore, though the West Coast 


pees Deviant were oo pret ias five cen- 
turies ago, the white man was ever a Passage, trading 
casually with the coastal natives for gold-dust, Say and 
slaves. 
Africa south of the Sahara is Black Man’s Land. Here 
the Negro has dwelt for countless ages. Naturally, his his- 
tory has been one of almost complete isolation. Cut off from 
the Mediterranean world to the northward by deserts which 
he had no means of crossing, and bounded elsewhere by 


oceans that he had no skill in navigating, the black man 
veg fake 1-3 obscurity, his h une 
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ag he vegetates in an almost animal contentment, well 
arta et by an lish writer, who says: “The eee 
des” are bounded by his needs, which are: wives suffi- 
eg provide in their youth a family to look after him in 
a 1d age and to till land enough to feed himself and his 
ingings. Middle age finds him living that absolutely idle 
existence Which is the highest bliss to the untutored native 
mind, and in the afternoons he is drunk on beer brewed by 
fe wives.” 
all tribal groups are as primitive economically as they 
are socially. Almost everywhere they are inefficient and 
semi-nomadic. The villages of the bush and forest Negroes 
are impermanent affairs. As soon as a crude agriculture has 
‘exhausted the fertility of garden-patches originally cleared 
by burning, the tribe abandons its flimsy huts and moves to 
_ some new spot, where the cycle is repeated. The tribes of 
the unforested pl: re even more nomadic and equally 
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___ 1 civilisation of his own. He never has done it, 
3g ory shows; certainly, no purely Negro civilisa 


had not beet quickened by Islamic influences that con- 
3 ‘ed the inpouring tide of Western, white civilisation. 
pefore discussing its effects upon the Negro, let us first sur- 
vey the invasion itself. 


Furope’s mastering of the Dark Continent is almost 
wholly the work of the last fifty years. Truc, some three 
centuries ago, Dutch settlers took root on Africa’s southern 
tip, the Cape of Good Hope, and from that small beginning 
has grown a vigorous white nationality which today domt- 
nates South Africa. Yet the African south, with its tem- 
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7 ows how firmly Europe has bound Africa to 

All aes needs that almost untapped mineral wealth. 

ise rikewise needs those varied tropical products—cot- 
fur ber, coffee, cocoa, palm oil, ground nuts, to mention 
100, y those of chief importance. And Europe will pre- 
seal grow still more dependent upon African raw ma- 
rerials a8 her Asiatic sources of supply threaten to become 


m What is the character of this tremendous economic de- 
ent? Some critics call it “imperialistic exploitation” 

of hapless natives. Yet that is a one-sided, and even more an 
out-of-date judgment. It is perfectly true that, formerly, 
terrible abuses existed like those in the Congo rubber con- 
cessions and on the Portuguese cocoa plantations. Today, 


cause, on balance, such practices do not pay. 
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example—that most potent kind of lesson—of a new 
kind of liberty, which some of them, naturally, thought ex- 
cellent. The natives grew reluctant to part with individual 
its. We taught them the value of thrift and personal 
; we created new wants and urged the natives to 

for us in return for wages—which, of course, was an 
entirely new thing to them, for in olden days they only 
worked so as to provide for their actual needs. Traders per- 
suaded the natives to bring them skins, or grain, or wool, or 
other produce; and so we introduced a new economic era. 
Previously there had been but little division of labour, and 
no production of commodities. The people did not distin- 
ish between use-values and exchange-values; but under 
our tuition they began to see the value of growing things, 
not for purposes of consumption, but for utility of ex- 
change. We taught them the use of money. We thus 
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jon when it appeared, about a decade ago. Its author, René 


Megan, #2 foll- blooded Negro whois alan! chain the 
rench colonial Service. 
M. Maran has certainly absorbed French culture, and 
evidently feels himself a patriotic black Frenchman—un vrai 
‘- de couleur. Nevertheless, the tempo and motif of 
patouala are decidedly un-French; un-European. The story, 
with the life and death of a petty Negro chief, is 
“an African idyll; hot, savage, violent, ugly; having rhythm 
and having vitality, but a rhythm and a life that are not 
ours. All through seems to run the pulsation of that drum- 
ming which is articulate language for the African bush, but 
for European ears mere frenzy. The life depicted has noth- 
ing in common with ours but the sun and the moon. 
Through this sole link is conveyed what we can recognise as 
beauty; yet at the same time we are made to feel that it is 
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1 of increased taxes for which they get nothing 
ool them they get protection which gives them 
peat they get free dispensaries, and schools where their 
Fildren can be taught what the parents never knew. We 
jearn thus what the good French official desires to fix in the 
native mind. Special stress is laid on the value of roads, and 
of vehicles for transport to replace human porterage. But 
| Kofi can argue he cannot enforce, and when his 
people strike on their taxes, he must take their part. His 
worries bring on drunkenness; he loses all authority, and 
in the end is arrested and banished to the far-off French 
Congo. It is pleasant to learn that he achieved peace and 
prosperity there by manufacturing and selling an aphro- 
disiac, until he died of drink. Still, considered as an apos- 
tolate, his career was not a success; and M. Angoulvent, ad- 
mitting it as typical, can only declare his faith that all the 
unsuccessful Koffis, all the Frangais de couleur who end by 
being indifferent . Af ricans, go like fallen leaves ‘to form a 
which will one day spring the Tree of 
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found disintegration, Psychological as 

wr olay prevalent among the black volar Ge 

. rule. These acutely disturbed conditions, in turn, 
gccount for the heavy loss of life in many istricts, which 
in some cases implies a literal dying-out of the inhabitants. 
‘A decade ago, for instance, the well-known English travel- 
Jer, Frederick Migeod, after two journeys across equatorial 
Africa, reported a deplorable situation in the French Congo 
arca. Whole tribes were moving in from the hinterland to 
the coastal region near the mouth of the Congo, where, 
lacking the will to live, they frankly voiced their desire to 
die out. “The Gaboon area,” said Migeod, “is becoming a 
vast graveyard for the dying races of Central Africa. .. . It 
is indeed the most amazing case of racial suicide on a huge 
scale that the world has ever seen. I passed among tribes 
where the women refuse to bear children, and in another 
eneration, if the present ideas prevail, they will have sim- 
oly ceased to exist. I heard of a tribe further north where 
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34 life. Over its illimi 

singularly empty oF ohm —itle yellog cee 

also one ranged bands key-faces. Sli ne 
distances TAME 4 sweazened monkey-faces. Slightly high. 
nomad hunters * e, yet Very primitive, was another 
er in the human hat was all. The tall Bantu Negroes had 
ak ee the scene. Early navigators first encoun. 
an big, fierce black men far up the east coast, 

Delagoa Bay. — vr 
e man was thus the first to ¢ out a claim. 
rn ce rapidly and in great numbers, he me have 
made South Africa wholly white. For it is climatically white 
man’s land. All South Africa lies below the tropics. Even 
Oe canon northward and the sun gets unduly strong, 
its heat is tempered by altitude. The aborigines certainly 
were no hindrance to white settlement. The wild little 
Bushmen were bound to vanish like smoke before the com- 
ing of any strong race. As for the Hottentots, they were 
rally foredoomed. Also, they did not make efficient slaves, 
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and prefers to be served rather th serve 
sn addition, the fact that the majority ie Sita 
iis colony are not Farmers in the real sense of the word, bra 
plantation owners, and many of them consider it a shame to 
work with re ae mee However, such warnings 
disregarded, and coloured labour, ch 

ale became the rule. igi = 

As time passed and the fertile coastal valleys became com- 
fortably filled, the rapidly multiplying Cape Dutch scaled 
the mountain-passes and emerged upon the high veldt. 


4s CLASHING TIDES OF COLOUR 
ing of a way of life bequeathed 
intolerabls © Ck they did not propose to kena id 
cently the boldest and most smibittered Sok the lca 
Dutch hitched their oxen to great covered-wagons; piled in 
their goods, their womenfolk, their numerous children; and, 
ith their cattle and their black servitors, set forth into the 
Pe uncharted wilderness to the northward. That was the 
t Trek. : 

ig a true migration. Steadily, casually, the voortrep. 
hers wandered on; now settling in likely spots, now beatj 

off the onslaughts of savage black hordes from behind the 
shelter of their covered-wagons, drawn up in Jaager or hol- 
low square—just like their remote migrating Teutonic an. 
cestors, and just as their distant American blood-kin were 
doing at that very moment against Redskins on Far Western 
plains. Usually, good marksmanship picked off the encir- 
cling blacks like antelopes or broke Kaffir charges by with- 
ering blasts of rifle-fire. If not—then those bel 
Boers died utterly, 
Killing themselves and their children to avert a 
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deed, the South Aficans are\even tore acts} - 
In SF the colour problem than Americans are eae 


and another decade or two will Presumably see a firmly 
welded white Afrikander nationality. 

That is the white side of the picture. The black side is 
more complex. To begin with, the Bantu rank among the 
most warlike and virile of the Negro stocks.** Despite the 
prevalence of new diseases among the town-dwelling Ne- 
groes and the degeneracy of certain badly disorganised 
tribes, the black population shows no signs of dying out. 
Indeed, where they have been shielded from the full impact 
of our civ. lisation, as in the native protectorates, they have 
with enormous rapidity. In Basutoland, for instance, 

mis . of Bi oe Is gui : native 
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; ive beer, but it is so low in alcoholic cont, 
brews his vit gets him pleasantly mulled, it seems to ae 


Hin sath African natives should be visualised as living 
under all sorts of conditions, ranging from 
barely touched by white influences right up to those “high. 
ety” black folk portrayed by Mrs. Millin, who live jn 
almost European fashion. Then there are certain mixed. 
blood communities with a special consciousness of their 
own. The most striking of these groups is that of the so. 
called “Cape Boys,” centring at Cape Town and vicinity, 
The Cape Boys are, in very truth, “a peculiar people.” They 
are partly descended from the slaves of Dutch colonial 
times; so in them are Hottentot, Javanese, Malay, white, 
and Bantu strains, with presumably a spice of Bushman for 


ony, they have long been recognised as a grave source of 
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These economic lines are Tigidly drawn, poorest 
white man will not touch « ’s work,” hae a clever 
black mechanic is not allowed to take a “white man’s job.” 


colour-bar, the natives, with their much lower Ge 
ards and wage-scales, woul tend to oust whites from many 
occupations. Even as it is, there are many “Poor Whites,” 
unable to get jobs, who have become chronic paupers, Fur- 


great as it is today. 

With race-tension inevitably growing, and with the whites 
le to increase their relative numerical strength, the sit- 
1 be more ominous and white ascend- 
Whites are spol too well aware, 
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uicksands of African blood. Our forefa 

in the a Dutch, have been strong on this Point, with the 

result that the white blood has remained Pure in South Af. 

Se oe ihe and cn nik there ther igo 

ourable thing and contrary to our whole tradition that there 

shall be any mixtur 
“Instead of mixing up black and white all over the coun- 


policy which may take hundreds of years to work out but 
which in the end may be a solution of our native problem; 
Stes Zasult will be that in the long run you will have all 


useless to run black and white at the same momentum and 
‘tost ject them to the ‘ 
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Afrikanders have been discussing this ae 
ect for san wee and though it is still generate PP 
impracticable, they discuss it more and more fre Sr 
i on. One thing is certain: ers will’: 

aan ds whatever they have fully made up their m: at 


must be done in order to preserve white ascendancy and in’ 


Meanwhile, this small but vigorous Afrikander People js 
looking beyond its borders, realising that its own local prob. 
lems are logically involved with the general course of events. 
in the Dark Continent. As a South African writer recently | 
remarked: “It already begins to feel that everything Afri. 
Se ale os es the sources of the Nile 
itself no longer seem so far away. Are not Europeans set. 
tled so far north as Kenya turning a hopeful eye to the 
Union? ... Prominent Transvaal Politicians propose that 

_akind of inverted Dixie Line should be drawn by interna 
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? In long perspective we Slimpse thy erst oe 
oe differing profoundly from the others major situations 
French North Africa, the long Coastal-belt between the 


Mediterranean and the Sahara, Portend 
There, fully 10,000,000 Arabs and Berbers arches Sa 


erful dissolvent acid. The dominant white man is, of course, 
not beloved, yet neither is he greatly hated. Rather is he 
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amo how wild and bloody, and a gece phe 
It is true that the Bantu are mostly good fighters; “that 
amongst them there is today general unrest, i | 
discontent, and a deal of bitter hatred against the white 
Afrikanders. All this portends trouble—probably plenty of 
trouble in years to come. By looking only at this phase of 
the situation we could easily paint a most alarming picture 


of what may be in store. 
Yet it would be a picture drawn badly out of scale. ‘The 


larger viewpoint shows some 5,000,000 savages or semi-say- 
sae vast eaahny not aan ee 
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ee Se enema i ae 
ced, it is not yet certain that Western | man will accom 
he has created. The unbalanced chara cter of contem 
indicatong thane 422 Pin. To be sure, there are hopeful 
a of Be ce; that a more Pt and cultural age is 
awning for our modern world, Yet hope is not slaty, 
There have been false dawns. aa 
However unpredictable the future, the present is cute te 
tter and so to shape t : 
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